ormed @hurch 


= (PBessenger ~ 


Officialrgan of the Eastern, Potomac and Pittsburph Synods 


The Power of Intercession 


T IS my belief that two hundred men—yes, one hundred men—of pure 

] heart, unselfish motive, and unwavering faith in the integrity, omnip- 
otence, love and ,present-day working of the Living God, could 
through intercession usher in an era like unto that vital age, the age of 


Apostolic Christianity. 


—Dr. Joun R. Morr, in “‘Intercessors the Primary Need.” 


ipa 


LET ME WORK TOO 


Time worketh. Let me work too. 


Time undoeth. Let me do. 
As busy as time my work I ply 


Till I rest in the rest of eternity. 


Sin worketh. Let me work too. 
Sin undoeth. Let me dow 

As busy as sin my work I ply 
Till I rest in the rest of eternity. 


Death worketh. Let me work too. 
Death undoeth. Let me do. 

As busy as death my work I ply 
Till IT rest in the rest of eternity. 


—Horatius Bonar 


THE ROOSEVELT WATCHWORD 


(From a speeoh by Theodore Roosevelt at 
Carnegie Hall, March 20, 1912) 


The leader for the time being, whoever 
he may be, is but an instrument, to be 
used until broken and then to be cast 
aside; and if he is worth his salt he will 
care no more when he is broken than a 
soldier cares when he is sent where his 
life is forfeit in order that the victory may 
be won. In the long fight for righteous- 
ness the watchword for all of us is, spend 
and be spent. It is a little matter whether 
any one man fails or succeeds; but the 
cause shall not fail, for it is the cause of 
mankind. We, here in America, hold in 
our hands the hope of the world, the fate 
of the coming years; and shame and dis- 
grace will be ours if in our eyes the light 
of high resolve is dimmed, if we trail in 
the dust the golden hopes of men. If on 
this new continent we merely build an- 
other country of great but unjustly divided 
material prosperity, we shall have done 
nothing; and we shall do as little if we 
merely set the greed of envy against the 
greed of arrogance, and thereby destroy 


the material well-being of all of us. 


pine Rea 
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REGULAR MEETING of the COMMISSION of TWENTY- FIVE © 


By DR. ALLEN R. BARTHOLOMEW 


What progress has the Forward Move- 
ment made since its inception by the Gen- 
eral Synod at Altoona, March 4? This 
may not be a fair way of putting it, espe- 
cially as to the time element, for the For- 
ward Movement has really only been in 
existence for actual team work since the 
completion of the Secretarial Staff, about 
one month ago. There is nothing so diffi- 
cult as to speak of the growth of a child 
during its first months. In fact, there is 
very little perceptible growth in the earlier 
stages of human life. It is hard to tell 
how big or how effective the child may 
become. This is equally true of the For- 
ward Movement, which contemplates the 
most inclusive program of Church activi- 
ties and the biggest co-operative scheme of 
board and institutional agencies that the 
Reformed Church has yet known. To rush 
into such a huge project without cautious 
planning and conscientious praying would 
lead to ignominious failure. Time is al- 
ways a necessary element in human effi- 
ciency. The men who have had the promo- 
tion of the Forward Movement imposed 
upon them are acting wisely, and for the 
best interests of the Church, by first prov- 
ing their plans of work and then having 
them approved by the Commission before 
they are applied in the work of the con- 
gregations. 

One thing is certain—that the Execu- 
tive Secretary and his associates have been 
quietly, but energetically, laying their 
plans for the combined drive by all the 
agencies and for all the causes, which will 
demand the united support of the entire 
Chureh. It must be evident if the For- 
ward Movement shall succeed, we need 
more than a few able leaders; we must 
have an army of loyal followers and lib- 
eral supporters. All who are alive to the 
present-day world situation know only too 
well that the task of the Christian Church 
is too great, too difficult, and too urgent 
for any one to halt or hesitate in the on- 
ward march. The exhilarating fact is man- 
ifest on every hand in our, Church that 
both pastors and people are of one mind 
and heart in this great and laudable move- 
ment, and that they will walk and work 
together, in full accord with the lines of 
the martial hymn: 


‘¢We are not divided, 
All one body we.’’ 


At the regular meeting of the Commis- 
sion held in the Reformed Church Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, September 4, twenty- 
two of the twenty-five members were pres- 
ent, and in addition the Staff Secretaries, 
and a sprinkling of pastors and leaders, 
who will always be welcome at these meet- 
ings. A vast amount of routine business 
was dispatched with the usual speed of 
the President, Dr. Charles E. Miller. The 
Executive Secretary gave a brief outline 
of busy days since the meeting on June 20. 
A number of special committees, who are 
wrestling with some of the far-reaching 
problems of the- Movement, made partial] 
reports. 

The Committee on Survey, through Dr. 
Charles E. Schaeffer, chairman, reported 
some important data. The Board of Home 
Missions is engaged in an exhaustive study 
of its opportunities and responsibilities, 


Tae 


and expects that the questionnaires sent out 
will reveal the needs of their work for the 
next five years. Our Missions in Japan 
and China have forwarded to the Board 
of Foreign Missions very careful estimates 
of their needs in order to meet a unique 
situation in the Orient. The Publication 
and Sunday School Board and the Central 
Publishing House are studying how to sup- 
ply the constant demands for the best re- 
ligious literature. The most appealing 
cause is the work of Ministerial Relief, 
and efforts are being made to form an in- 
telligent estimate of the actual needs. The 
survey of the educational institutions is 
being made by a personal visit to all the 
institutions by a committee of three. 
Beneficiary Education will also receive 
proper attention. For several months Dr. 
Carl H. Gramm has been making a geogra-. 
phy of our denomination in the form of 
charts and diagrams by States, showing 
the number of congregations, pastors and 
members, gains and losses, ete. The Young 
People’s work is to be studied by a spacial 
committee. The hope is entertained that 
the entire budget of needs in terms of 
money and men may be laid before the 
Commission at its next meeting. 


Completion of Organization 


As is already known, Principal Edwin 
M, Hartman, of Franklin and Marshall 
Academy, is the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Field Work, with an office in the 
Reformed Church Building, Philadelphia. 
The Eastern Regional Secretary is Rev. 
William F, DeLong, of Annville, Pa., with 
headquarters at Harrisburg, Pa. The other 
Regional Secretaries and their headquar- 
ters are Rev. George W. Good, Akron, 
Ohio, and Rev. L. D. Benner, Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin. It is proposed to ask the 
Synods, Classes and congregations to ap- 


point chairmen and committees with a 


view of establishing a bond of fellowship 
between each pastor and his flock, and the 
headquarters of the Forward Movement. 
There is a statesmanlike admission in 


‘‘First Steps’’ that, in order that the Sec-. 


retarial Staff may judge of the feasibility 
and efficiency of its methods and means, 
it must get full knowledge of activities 
and results, and this through the fullest 


possible co-operation of every pastor and. 


congregation. - . 
Four Plans of Work 
Each Departmental Secretary presented 
a clear, simple and practical plan for the 


prosecution of the active campaign. These 
plans show a careful study of the present 


status of the Church and the selection of 


the best methods to improve it in the 
future, They are sufficiently flexible to 
easily fit into the program of every con- 
gregation. Our pastors and Chureh work- 
ers have always been resourceful, and they 
will know how to make the best possible use 
of all helpful suggestions. Space will al- 
low me only to mention these plans in 
bare outlines. They will be given full Si 
licity in due time. 


Department of Spiritual Resources Bd. 
ward S. Bromer aa 


I. Departmental activities are ‘to fa 
elude: 
(1) Prayer by special groups | in the fam- 


ily, prayer meetings and pongiafanien “ (2) 


<a 


~1920. 


ing stewards and the dedication of 


dressing mass meetings, confe 


Attendance campaigns in Sunday School, 
Church and at the Holy Communion. (3) 5 ee 
Bible study by individuals, Sunday School Fetes 
classes, family, schools and colleges. (4) 
Evangelism. 


II. The Spiritual Resource Message is 
the Gospel in its individual and social re- 
demption and is to find expression thrones 
written and spoken messages. 

III. Methods of conveying this message 
are through literature, correspondence, con- — 
ferences, pulpits and personal workers. _ 

IV. The Fellowship of Intercession, be- — 
ginning July, 1919, is to continue to the 
end of the campaign; attendance cam-- 
paign, to begin September 1 and to e 
with the fall Communion; Bible study ca: ae 
paign, from October to February; evangel- 
istic campaign, from January to a 


Department of Stewardship of Life 
Possessions—William E. Lampe 


I. Stewardship of life as appli 
Christians in general, and to spe 
service for Christ and the Chu : 
motion of the stewardship of lif will, 
from January to April, 1920. 

II. Stewardship of Possessions, 
ples laid down are: God is the absol 
owner of all things, man is a stewar 
ownership must be acknowledged — 
voting a definite portion to the servi 
God. Methods of promotion, by 
tees, special workers and literatur 

III. Program in October, sermon 1} 
tors,” weekly study classes, frequent d 
tribution of pamphlets; Novembe t 
sive study of stewardship; Decemb 
rollment in the Fellowship of Ste si 
January, application of the priz 
stewardship. The goal is to be 25 cond 


Department of Education and Put 
< George L. Omwake 

I. Education to be carried on 
ers, leaflets, posters and by a 
Movement text-book for study grow 

II. Publicity. Free use is to be m: 
all the Church papers and periodicals, 1 
secular press, the Forward Mov 
Bulletin, and Forward Movement insi, 


Department Ls Field Wor: 


I. The pepanteneled will inelud 
retary, Regional Secretaries, S; 
Classical and Congregational | 
committees and membership | 

II. The means to be used 
regular meetings of Synods er 
tral and sectional, and = 
agencies. 3 

From this partial ou 
for the Forward M 
must be evident that 
aiming to graft any 
upon the Church, 
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The League of Intercession 


RETHREN, pray for us.” How often does the great Apostle write that appeal! If the standards 
+4 oe f 
of the New Testament fully possessed our hearts, every Christian congregation would long since 
have been a “league of intercessors.”” There may be a difference of opinion with regard to many 
‘doctrines of the Bible, but surely nobody will question that the Scriptures consider prayer both necessary and 
important. It moves the hand that moves the universe. It is the greatest power committed into the keeping 
of man. 


Our Lord took it for granted that His followers would pray. How large a place prayer occupied in 
His life! Many of its hours were glorified by this sweet communion with the Father in heaven. And in 
intercession, as in all good things, Jesus was our great example, because He prayed for us. We who are 
His followers must also bear one another’s burdens at the throne of grace. It is a privilege and a work in 
which every Christian can share. 


The greatest souls in history have always leaned upon the help which the prayer of other faithful hearts 
might bring to them. Jesus in Gethsemane yearned for this consoling grace—but He had to tread the wine- 
press alone. So St. Paul, in every letter to the Churches, makes a plea for the prayers of his fellow- 
Christians, even of those who were mere “babes in Christ.” In spite of his own high graces and gifts, with 
the care of all the Churches on his heart, he felt he had’a right to the prayers of God’s people, and he believed 
that his success depended largely on this spiritual co-operation. 


To him who is thus earnestly prayed for, there comes not only the unspeakable benefit, from the human 
side, of sympathy—for it is a wonderful inspiration to know that somebody cares enough to pray for us; 
but, from the divine side, it really means an extension of help from above, a fuller outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit. It is a blessing also to him who thus prays, for to pray sincerely for another is to broaden and 
glorify your own life. Besides, a hallowing influence is shed upon the world. 


We do not know how many blessings come to us because of the prayers of good men and women offered 
in our behalf. The young man amid the snares and pitfalls of city life who keeps clean and straight 
may not realize how much he owes to the petitions of a godly father and mother who never forget him in 
their prayers; nor can any of us tell how largely our spiritual triumphs are due to this fervent intercession 
in our behalf. “The supplications of the righteous have a powerful effect” (James 5: 16, Moffat’s Version). 


This is, indeed, a fitting time to make a plea for prayer. There is no limit to the power of a \Church 
that is united in the ministry of intercession. Our success at home and abroad depends upon prayer. As 
Aaron and Hur upheld the hands of Moses, so must we uphold each other in this League of Spiritual Com- 
munion. 


William Carey, starting for-the darkest places on the earth, declared his willingness to descend into 
the deepest abyss to proclaim the gospel of a living Christ, if those who remained behind would “hold the 
ropes.” Are we willing to do our share in “holding the ropes?” So often the lack of spiritual success is 
blamed upon inadequate leadership; but perhaps the people have forgotten to pray. Let us be sure that we 
do not sin against God by failing at this vital point. 


Who are to be the objects of our intercessory prayers? 1. We must pray for sinners—that they may be 
saved. We must take within the scope of our prayers the whole world lying in darkness—even the most un- 
loving and unlovable among God’s children. With the passion of Him who came to seek and to save that 
which was lost, we must allow no thought of self,to interfere with earnest, yearning prayer and work for 


ee | 
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the unsaved, the perishing. Do you have a prayer-list of such as you have special opportunity to bring into 
fellowship with Christ? 


2. We must pray for believers—that they may be confirmed in their most holy faith and kept from the 
evil that is in the world. Indeed, this is one of the primary objects in (Christ’s Church, that all the mem- 
bers of His body may be mutually upheld by prayer. Intercessory prayer is the greatest bond of union in 
the Church, No true harmany is possible without it. We may seem to get along fairly well where this con- 
dition is absent, but it is a false prosperity and such a Church has only a name to live. Are you praying 
for each other? Your congregation cannot do the work which God expects of it so long as this spiritual 
bond is lacking. If we fail here, we are robbing each other, as well as robbing God. 


3. We must pray especially for the ministers and officers of the Church—that their lives and service 
may be blessed. This is necessary both to help the leaders in the tasks of the Kingdom and to knit the 
hearts of pastor and people more closely. There were places where even Jesus “could do no great work,” 
because the people did not believe in Him, and had no spiritual sympathy for His ministry. Unless pastor 
and people are bound together by a league ‘of prayer, little spiritual achievement can be expected. 


St. Paul felt that he had a right to count upon the prayers of every member of the Church of ‘Christ, 
because (1) the work of the ministry is so great and solemn. Overwhelming in its responsibility is “the 
care of souls,” and it is no wonder that the Apostle cried, “Who is sufficient for these things?” (2) The 
minister is weighed down with hindrances, opposition and inability to see results. Ignorance, prejudice, indif- 
ference, and gross sinfulness are all in constant conflict with truth, and therefore God’s prophets need a 
“double portion” of His grace. (3) The Ambassador of Christ, sent out to lead in the conquest of a world, 


and responsible to the great Shepherd of the sheep, even for the weakest and youngest lamb entrusted to His | 


care, faces the question, ““Where is the flock that was given thee?” Because the earnest minister yearns to 
“keep that which is committed to his trust,” he needs your prayers. (4) He needs your human sympathy as 
well as the divine grace. A sharer of all your human frailties, keenly sensible of his own sins and weak- 
nesses, his heart is crying, “Brethren, I need your prayers, not for my own glory or success or worldly profit 
—God forbid—but that I may grow in grace, that I may study faithfully, that I may preach an entire gospel 
without fear or equivocation, and that I may watch over souls as one who must give an account to the geal 
Shepherd.” aks % 
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God help us to “get together” in such a glorious Lease of ee It oe make the Church invincible, 


EDITORIAL 


THE SUPREME ADVENTURE 


“We are leading a crusade, not to take a sepulchre, but 
to take a world.’ This is the motto at the head of the 
stationery of one of our good friends in the pastorate. It 
is good to see. James Russell Lowell was right when he 
said, “Not failure, but low aim, is crime,” and it is more 
criminal today than ever before for the pastor of a Chris- 
tian Church to set his aim short of the claims of Christ 
and the need of this sinning, suffering world. 

If there remain any men who try to excuse themselves 
from participation in the task of the Church on the plea 
that it is not “a man’s job,” it can only be because the 
leadership of the Church has not made it clear that the 
field is the world; that the Church does not exist to save 
itself, but to save the world; and that no enterprise was 
ever undertaken in all the history of mankind which in- 
volves so much and demands so much as the work of the 
Christian Church. 


We like to think of the excellent advertisements con- 
cerning certain articles of trade to the effect that they 
cost more than any other articles of their kind—but that 
they “are worth all they cost.” We need not be afraid 
of making Christianity seem too costly—but we must 
demonstrate that it is worth even more than it costs. 
There can be no question about the ultimate issue of our 
work if we keep before our eyes and before our hearts 
this great challenge: 
a world for Jesus Christ.” 


* *K * 


HEROISM OR SUICIDE? 


The other day the papers reported that William Tanner, 
of a Chicago suburb, was crossing a railway track with 
his wife, near their home, when the wife’s foot was 
caught in a frog. Tanner tried in vain to release it. A 
train was approaching. A crossing tender rushed to their 
aid, but the foot would not budge. With the unselfish- 


“We are leading a crusade to take 


ness which is Sinate the greatest charm in the heart o 
a good woman, the wife thought of their three little aa : 
dren and of her husband’s aged mother, and cried to her 
husband to save himself; but with the shout, “T'll not leave’ 
you, Mary,” hé took her in his arms, closed his eyes, and 
even death did not part the two who had taken each ties 
for better or for worse. : 

The question as to whether this was sublime cone 
or short-sighted martyrdom has aroused considerable con- 
troversy in the press. Should this man have died with 
his wife or lived for his children and his wido 
mother? Was it heroism or was it suicide? These 
questions which are by no means easy to answer, nor 
should any man be ready to pass judgment who has not 
been in a similar situation. It is sufficient, perhaps, a 
say that the man followed the instincts of his own he 
Our heads tell us that it was his duty to remain and r 
up as far as possible for the loss of a mother’s lov 
care to the little ones whom they had brought into ) the 
world; and yet, we must agree that it is worth som e~ 
thing to have present-day illustrations of men who 4 y 
their wives enough to go down to death with them, or 
them, when a lot of people are trying all the time sf m 
us believe that such a thing can’t happen. 

The Philadelphia Bulletin strikes the true note whe 
says, “The faithless husband is frequently under the spc 
light. The newspapers, the story-writers, the movies, 2 
the actors on the stage—when they are not on st 
lose no opportunity to advertise his faults. The fa 
husband, though he may be, and undoubtedly is, 
majority, seldom attracts attention. Virtue gene 


unnoticed.” 

‘There are many enemies of the home both y 
without, and there is undoubtedly great room 
provement in the family life of our land. Nev er 
we are confident that the great majority of husba1 
wives are true and faithful to each . 
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A GREAT CONFERENCE 


As Christian people, we should look forward with 
prayerful expectancy toward the significant meeting of 
employers, employees and consumers, which is to be con- 
vened in a few weeks by the summons of the President 
of the United States. It seems to us like one of the most 
wholesome and hopeful things that has happened in a long 
time. 

We frequently declared that nothing could be more un- 
fortunate than to have labor and capital on opposite sides 
of a spite fence, hurling missiles at one another. The 
interests of labor and capital are mutual—for we are all 
“members one of another.” Surely, the time has come for 
conference, for conciliation, for the settling of differ- 
ences by the use of reasoned argument, judgment, and 
the spirit of fair-play. The multiplying strikes and riots 
were a sad commentary on the so-called progress of our 
civilization, and we should both hope and believe that 
a better day will come when the representatives of these 
various interests get together .in conference and endeavor 
like good Americans to reach amicable conclusions. Nor 
is there any agency in society which should be more inter- 
ested in the settlement of these industrial problems than 
the Church of God. 

In the “Sociological Study of the Bible,” by Louis 
Wallis, it is forcefully suggested that the theme of the 
Old Testament is largely emancipation from economic 
slavery through the power of religious faith, as the theme 
of the New Testament is largely the reconciliation of 
racial and political differences through supreme devotion 
to a common Lord. Indeed, if the Church had “studied 
the sociology of the Bible half as much as it has studied 
‘its theology, it would today be not merely a well-wisher, 
but the leader of the greatest movement for social jus- 
tice and freedom in history.” __ 

spake 
A CRIME AGAINST CIVILIZATION 


We believe that President Wilson spoke the solemn truth 
when he condemned the strike of policemen in Boston, 
which left that city at the mercy of thugs and resulted in 
- the loss of life and property, as “a crime against civiliza- 
tion.” Like the soldiers of the army and the sailors of the 
navy, our blue-coated guardians of the peace are sworn 
public servants, and not private employees. For them to 
engage in a conspiracy which subordinates the public wel- 
fare to their personal interests is of a piece with mutiny. 
It is a strike against the common weal. 

Organized labor can make no greater mistake than to in- 
cite such indefensible outrages as that in Boston, which 
jeopardized all the gains and safeguards of civilization. The 
police force abandoned the post of duty. Its members de- 
serve the contemptible name of “quitters.” They were 
guilty of the “direct action” which makes Bolshevism 
odious and ordered liberty impossible. The time is coming 
fast when the great body of American people will see the 
terrible menace of such class conflicts and punish those who 
foment them as they deserve. We are in great danger— 
and it does not help us to blink the facts. 

* OK 


“SHE SLIPPED AWAY” 


“We have seen mother passing out of our earthly lives 
for six months, and this morning she suddenly slipped 
away.” So wrote a loving heart in describing the great 
change that had come into a happy home circle and taken 
away from these earthly scenes the one who had been 
so long its radiant queen, shedding the light of a great 
love over all its relationships, and breathing upon it the 

atmosphere which makes some of our earthly homes more 


a like heaven than any other place we can find. 


How near is the unseen world! How easy ‘it is for 
those we love best to slip away! But like a healing balm 
comes the assurance’ of faith that they are not far away. 


We may “long for the touch of a vanished hand and the 


sound of a voice that is still;’ but ever and anon our 


; 


hearts whisper, “He holdeth thy hand, He holdeth my 
hand, and keeps us near.” Love is stronger than death— 
and it will not allow us to believe that our spiritual com- 
munion can be sundered by this physical dissolution. 

In his lines on “The Unseen World,” Mr. James B. 
Kenyon has expressed what our own hearts want to be- 
lieve as we think of the loved ones who have just “slipped 
away.” 


We never dreamed it was so near, 
And yet we might have known, 
Had we surmised from what bright sphere 
The viewless wings had flown, 
Or seen above her cradled head 
A mist-like, shining halo spread. 


But round her pillowed helplessness 
Some wistful influence 
Wove its soft spell, nor could we guess 
What beckonings lured her hence, 
Till through the fond, enfolding skies 
She vanished back to Paradise. 


OK Ok 
CENSORED PRAYERS 


Recent newspaper reports indicate a growing movement 
which ought to be nipped in the bud. We have become so 
accustomed during the last few years to the phrase “deleted 
by the censor” that the attempt to continue this practice 
after the war may be deemed natural and may not arouse 
oS comment which it would have occasioned in ante-bellum 

ays. 

Weare told, for example, that the Chaplain of the House 
of Representatives recently prayed for the League of Na- 
tions. ‘This did not please Speaker Gillette, and he inti- 
mated to the Chaplain that he ought to “leave politics out 
of his prayers.” It appears that thereafter the Chaplain 
ceased offering petitions for the League. Not a long time 
ago, Rev. Mr. Book prayed for Prohibition in the Indiana 
Senate, and a similar attempt was made to “strike out the 
prayer.” 

It is, of course, only too true that it is difficult to divorce 
any moral question from partisan politics, but it will be a 
sad day for our country when spiritual leaders are not per- 
mitted to voice the sentiments of their hearts on questions 
having so many ethical and spiritual implications as the | 
regulation of the liquor traffic and the Christianizing of our 
international relationships. God pity America if the at- 
tempt to hush the voice of the prophets is not frowned 
upon. 

We commend for consideration these thoughtful words 
from the Christian ‘Evangelist: “Such incidents have a hu- 
morous aspect, but they are far more than humorous. They 
reveal the dense grossness of a certain type of politicians 
and show to what extent partisanship may carry some men. 
It renders them absolutely incapable of dealing with ques- 
tions in the higher realms of statesmanship. A ray of spir- 
itual light is offensive and confusing to them. It is a blur 
in the brain instead of a vision. _ 

Something further is suggested. Observers have noticed 
that there has been a decided tendency of many Churches 

_and preachers to follow the program of the Government 
rather than to lead in the realm of spiritual things. This, 
carried to its full length, will mean not only the loss of 
independence and freedom, but the yielding of spiritual 
leadership altogether. Such a course will smother the pro- 


_phetic power of the preachers. The depth of this evil may 


be judged from the experience of Germany. The Church 
became a mere servant of the State and had no power to 
protest, if indeed it had any vision left when the State was 
committing the crime of the ages. 

In this country we must resist every effort to Prussian- 
ize the Church and the ministry, and no man must dare to 
censor the prayers or the sermons of the minister. The life 
of both Church and State depends upon the unhindered ex- 
pression of truth and righteousness by the pulpit, for a peo- 
ple without prophetic leadership are doomed to perish.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


AN EMERALD-IMMORTALITY 


BY DR. S. B. DUNN 


“Like unto an emerald,” is the Seer’s picturesque de- 
scription of the rainbow round about the throne—an 
emblem of the immortality of God. The emerald rain- 
bow, not a mere arc, but an unbroken circle like a belt, 
and that circle virescent as a spring landscape rich in liv- 
ing green, is made a sign of an immortal Being, of an im- 
mortal reign, and of an unfailing covenant of which 
Noah’s rainbow, the first rainbow as John’s is the last, 
was the celestial sign-manual. 

But “like unto an emerald” is also an emblem of a rain- 
bow-soul and an emerald—immortality of man—a round- 
ed, glaucous life and bliss. God’s will for man is an 
endless life, hope and immortality. 

Who does not recall the magnificent lines of Young in 
his “Night Thoughts” : 


“Know’st thou the value of a soul immortal? 

Behold this midnight glory, worlds on worlds! 
Amazing pomp! redouble the amaze! 

Ten thousand add! Add twice ten thousand more! 
Then weigh the whole: one soul outweighs them all, 
And calls the astonishing magnificence 

Of unintelligent creation poor.” 


How can one measurably appreciate or appraise a_ 


human soul? Ordinary criteria of values are indicated by 
one or more of the inquiries: What did it cost? What 
can it do? How long will it last?—that is to say, Price, 
Utility and Duration. 

I. A human soul! What did it cost in its redemption 
—to put the emerald in it? + 


“A price all price beyond.” 


It cost the price of blood! And such blood! 


All the 
best things cost blood. Tennyson well sings: ~ 


“Principles are rained in blood.” 


This American union, and the wider world union now 
visioned, are the price of blood. “The blood of the mar- 
tyrs is the seed (semen) of the 'Church.” So “the redemp- 
tion of the soul is precious.” It is “redeemed, not with 
corruptible things such as silver and gold, ... but 
with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb- without 
blemish and without spot.” 

Some years ago, in Rome, while excavating for the 
foundation .of a hospital, the diggers discovered two 
ancient tombs dating back many centuries. 
found, among other treasures, a pair of gold earrings set 
with emeralds! Emeralds from a tomb! Yes, from an- 
other tomb, where a bleeding form once lay, is found an 
emerald-immortality, life from the dead that shall know 
no more death. 

II. And what can the redeemed soul do? The word 
emerald means a light green. The emerald stone of today 
is a pale green, and owes its greenness to the presence of 
iron in its composition. Now, the emerald-soul has iron 
in it that gives it utility. What can it do? It can “glorify 
God and enjoy Him forever.” 
some years ago, called the Kunzite, after George F. 
Kuntz, of New York. It is a stone of a delicate lilac 


color, and possesses the power to a remarkable degree of 


absorbing the X-Rays and then of photographing itself 
on sensitized paper. The emerald-soul can do more and 
better than that. 
the rays of the Sun of Righteousness and then itself bear 
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In them were | 


A gem was discovered ~~ 


It can absorb with an insatiable thirst = 


che image of that Luminary and help photograph the sa 
upon’ other souls. 
Herein is the inspiration to cultivate the Kunzite pov 
of light-absorption, and to practice the task of in 
reproduction. No nobler work awaits the emerald-sou 
than that of multiplying itself after first maka its 
worth multiplying. eS 
III. But the duration of our emerald-soul! H. “ long 
will it last? Ah! Now imagination staggers. Calcul 
is nonplussed. The soul an ephemera of a day? A> 
dancing in a fleeting sunbeam and flown forever? NM 
child of eternity—an heir of immortality, _ 


“The stars shall fade away, feed 
The sun himself grow dim with age, iy 
And nature sink in years, but thou _ 

- Shalt flourish in immortal youth, u nhu 
Amid the war of Sleme ee 
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x COMMUNITY CO-OPERATION AND CHURCH FEDERATION 


BY THE REV. JAMES M. MULLAN 


By community co-operation, in this article, is meant 
a method of service on the part of the people in any local 
community or neighborhood, in the interest of all the peo- 
ple. As such it stands in marked contrast to the pre- 
vailing method of social service, embodying the principle 
.oi democracy that every citizen should bear responsibility 
for the common welfare and share likewise-in the com- 
mon good. The war brought this method of service to the 
front, with the result of increased confidence in its effec- 
tiveness. 

It is aimed through community co-operation to co-ordi- 
nate existing organizations and unite the people for meet- 
ing their common needs. President Wilson has said that 
our greatest need as a nation is to arouse and inform the 
people so that each individual may be able to play his part 
intelligently in our great struggle for democracy and jus- 
tice. Our task is a common task, There are emergency 
problems growing out of the war, which will require 
emergency remedies, but the war has left us the funda- 
mental problem of democracy. Dr. Lyman Abbott said 
some years ago that if democracy should fail the remedy 
would be more democracy. We do not believe that dem- 
ocracy has failed, but we realize that the time has come 
when we must have more democracy or we shall have less 
of it. “Unless this country is made a-good place for all 
of us to live in, it won’t be a good place for any of us 

_ to live in.” We have come to realize that, and we believe 
that the place for us to begin to make our country a good 

_ place for all of us to live in is the local community or 
neighborhood. However different communities may be, 

: in their fundamental aims they are one. It has been said 
that the primary community aims are six. These are 
health, wealth, sociability, knowledge, beauty, righteous- 
ness. To achieve these aims for all the people is the task 
of community co-operation in the struggle for democracy 
and justice, in pursuance of which it seeks to arouse and 
inform the people, so that each individual may be able to 
play his part intelligently in the great struggle. This is 
the heart and soul of community co-operation. 

What should be the Church’s function in community 
co-operation? 
responsibility for the social welfare. The task of the 

Church is being emphasized today as three-fold instead 
of two-fold, as has been the common conception. In addi- 
tion to providing for public worship and religious educa- 

_ tion, it is said the Church must provide for- social service. 


awakening of the Church. To what extent, however, 
Churches should engage in the doing of welfare work 
‘is up for discussion. There is great danger that the old 
mistake of duplications and waste will be repeated in this 
~. new phase of the work, and that many Churches, with- 
out fully realizing it, will use this as a means of promot- 
ing denominational ends in the communities where they 
ie a carry on. This would be a misfortune. 
Ss Without doubt there are communities _whose~ social 
needs can best be met through some denominational re- 
sponsibility, such as those in which but one Church exists, 
or those in which there are denominational allocations, 


vas _ ference by other Churches ‘locating there. It is a ques- 
tion, however, whether. these are not the exception rather 
than the rule. It seems to me that the important task of 
s the ‘Church in this matter today is that of promoting and 
advancing the method of community co-operation instead 
pai undertaking to meet the social need itself. In this con- 
nection I wish to call attention to what the ‘Commission 
on the Church and Social Service of the Federal Council 
has: said in its most recent publication, “Message for 
24 vabor Sunday, 1919”: “We advise Church people and 

astors to take sympathetic interest in the community 
1e 


in baa own community, to assist in its 
of the oe oF ag 


together. 


Much is -being said about the Church’s. 


No doubt this emphasis is a wholesome sign of the social. 


_ through Church federations, and protection against inter-_ 


needs? 


and under the control of public-spirited citizens, and to 
avoid duplication of buildings and effort.” 

The Church is well qualified to advance the work of 
community co-operation. It is as universal as are the 
community groupings of the people. Moreover, it is the 
proper function of the Church to interpret communities 
to themselves, to interpret to all of them the ideals of dem- 
ocracy, and to stand for co-operation among the people. 
It is properly the Church’s function to give to a commun- 
ity the ideal of what it should be, as a vital part of the 
Kingdom of God, and to create the spirit and the self- 
sacrifice necessary for its realization, without which our 
common community tasks will not be achieved. 

Moreover, are we not beginning to perceive anew that 
the fundamental function of the Church will continue to 
be what it has always been, namely, the production of 
the type of individual necessary to the construction and 
maintenance of, the social order we are seeking to pro- 
duce? There is a piece of statuary by Frank F. Stone, 
a picture of which and a reference to which may be seen 
in the Community Center Bulletin, No. 11, 1918, Depart- 
ment of the Interior. It is entitled, “The Two Ambi- 
tions.” There are three figures represented in this piece 
of art. - On the right is the figure of a successful man. 
He holds in his hands a crown, miter, money bags and 
sword, and over his shoulder hangs an ermine robe. 
These are the trophies of his achievements. His face 
wears an expression of self-satisfaction, and superiority 
over his fellow-men. He holds his place of pre-eminence 
by divine right. Opposite him is another figure of a dif- 
ferent type. He is represented as in the act of scaling the 
heights of human achievements, but he is not willing to 
rise alone. With his eyes fixed on the heights before him, 
he extends a hand to his weaker brother that they may rise 
There is in this piece of art a contrast of types 
that are true to life. Community co-operation and the 
achievement of democracy are dependent upon the latter 
type of man here represented in striking contrast. The 
production of this type of manhood and womanhood is the 
supreme task of the Church, and in the immediate future 
the capacity of the Church will be taxed to the utmost in 
this great service. President Wilson some time since said 
to a prominent business man: “I am not so much con- 
cerned as to whether we shall have good business after 
the war. The thing that concerns me most is whether or 
not the American people will be able to stand that great 
prosperity which is in store for them.” This great pros- 
perity may be delayed or hastened, but that it is coming 
hardly any one doubts. This ought to be of great con- 
cern to the Church, and if the democratic ideals strug- 
gling for expression today are to be realized and in their 
realization the welfare of society permanently advanced, 


_the ‘Church must strengthen itself not only to promote 


the same, but, which is far more important, to provide 
the fundaniental requirement without which this work 
cannot be done, or, if done, will not endure, that is, the 
socialized individual, with that mind in him which was in 
Christ Jesus, who came into this world not to be served 
but to serve, and who gave His life in that great service. 

Is the Church ready for this two-fold task? Are the 
Churches as organized today adequate to meet these 
I do not think they are, and the prerequisite of 
sticcess is their getting together themselves upon a basis 
of hearty co-operation. The competition of religious 
groups has become a most serious handicap to the pro- 
gress of community life which they ought to be inspiring 
and directing. This is particularly true in the. rural sec- 
tions, but it is also true in our cities, where denomination- 
alism is probably the one greatest obstacle to the develop- 
ment of a genuine community consciousness and com- 
munity co-operation. The Churches must either get to- 


- gether today or stand discredited by the gospel which they 
SER Brotherhood is the dominant thought of Jesus, 


carl 


and of this great civilizing idea the Church has been the 
proponent. Beneath all their sectarian differences this 
alone is the tie that binds them to Christ. The Churches 
today are face to face, not as some say, with their failure, 
but with their success. Brotherhood—the substance of 
the common gospel of the Churches—is triumphing. The 
Churches must either adjust themselves to the demands 
of their own gospel by coming together upon the gospel 
basis of co-operation or see the fruits of their sowing 
gathered by others. They cannot go on preaching a gos- 
pel which they themselves decline to practice. 

I am not championing organic union of the Churches. 
I am pleading for such co-operative administration as 
will enable the Churches to function as a unit with the 
utmost effectiveness in behalf of the individual and of the 
collective life of the communities throughout the land and 
of the world. The “local Churches can never constitute 
a powerful social force until they are effectively feder- 
ated and intelligently related to the social movement of 
their community. The next ten years should see the 
Protestant Churches working unitedly in every commun- 
ity, and Catholic, Hebrew and Protestant Churches co- 
operating in social effort. Here is one field in which 
theological and historical differences need not figure, in 
which religion may become a uniting, and not, as too 
often at present, a divisive force.” (Pamphlet of the 
Commission on the Church and Social Service, “Message 
for Labor Sunday, 1919.”) 

This is a difficult task. It has been said, and I think 
truthfully, that it is more difficult—but also more meri- 
torious—to wean men ot their prejudices than it is to civi- 
lize the barbarians. But we must face the alternative of 
this proposition, What is going to happen if we do not 
come together? This is. the Church’s judgment day. 
Everything is up for review in the Church, and it has 
been well put that “Maximum Service is Judge and All 
the People Jury.” Either we must come together upon 
a basis of effective service in behalf of the common cause 
or remain apart from the forces that will recreate the 
world of tomorrow. I cannot but feel that in the last 
analysis the Church will have met the test of devotion to 
our Lord and Master most truly when it has succeeded in 
serving the common interests of the people by the method 
which best expresses the spirit of the gospel proclaimed. 
And I cannot but believe further that when it has done 
this it will experience the truth of what someone has said: 
“The Church can have the people any time. it wants them, 
but to want them is a spiritual achievement of a very 
high order.” 

The Churches at this time are planning for tremendous 


“THOU SHALT NOT COVET THY NEIGHBOR’S EUS 
BY PAUL N. LANDIS 


(This fine address was delivered at a “Welcome Home” celebration to the soldiers by one e who was hineele it 


service. ) 


We are living at this moment in the most interesting, 
most hopeful, and most dangerous period in the history of 
civilization. The social order since the days of the fabled 
flood has experienced no upheaval comparable to the great 
war just over. The resources of the world have been 
strained almost to the breaking point; the industries of half 
the world have been destroyed, and those of the other half 
deflected from their usual activities into an unusual and 
unhealthy trade; the physical man-power of the world has 
been sadly impaired; and what is more serious than all 


these, the hearts and thoughts of men the world over have 


been bent with an awful singleness of purpose upon mak- 
ing war, which means the ennobling of all the ugly emo- 
tions of greed and selfishness and hate. In the readjust- 
ment lies the interest; in the increase of opportunity in a 
society purged of much that was bad lies the hope; and in 
the fact that men are still thinking the thoughts and feeling 
the emotions of war in times of peace lies the danger, 
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tasks. It has been reported that when a deputation from * 
the British Labor Party visited Lloyd George and pre- ‘2 
sented demands that seemed very bold, he replied: “I am ¥ 
not afraid of the audacity of these demands. Don’t be | 


thinking of getting back to where you were before the %, 
war. I believe the settlement after the war will succeed as 
in proportion to its audacity. If I were adviser to the 2 
working class I should say to them, ‘Audacity is the thing = — 
for you.’” The Churches are making great demands to- 
day—or are preparing to make them. I am not afraid 
of the audacity of these demands. The thing that I am 
concerned about is whether there will be the spirit of 
sacrifice on the part of the Churches sufficient to efface 
themselves in the promotion of the welfare of the peo- — 
ple and the advancement of the Kingdom of God. If all 
this “forward movement” means the entrenchment of de- 
nominationalism and the bolstering up of an order that 
is passing away, we are but postponing the evil day and — 
creating a “last state” worse than the first. The profound- 
est lesson of the war should not escape us. “Whatever the | 
immediate cause or the occasion of the war, deep beneath 
and through all lay the competitive system of nationalism. 
The competitive system of denominationalism is its coun- 
terpart in the realm of religion and ‘the Church. Sacrifi 
is the law of. life, and sooner or later it is seen 1 
progress demands it. The Church cannot escape the de 
mand of its own gospel. 
In Thomas Tiplady’s book, “The ‘Cross at the Fron 
there is a chapter with the significant title, “The 
tcuched Cross.” It is the story of a “deserted vil 
from which all the inhabitants have fled, and desolatio 
all about it. In the midst of this scene of destructi 
there were the remains of an old Church that had — 
stood the storms of nature and the ravages of wa 
three centuries, now in ruins. The writer came upon | 
place. He had walked through parts of the rui 
Church and was looking at the debris, when of a sudd 
an object caught his sight that startled him. A la 
wooden cross fastened against the wall and bearing na 
upon it a life figure of the Saviour! It stood intact 
one thing in the Church undamaged and untouched, 
bol of the undying love which may be disregarde 
unheeded, denied and resisted, but which can ne 
dethroned, See the a of empires and th 
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vation. Will the Church take up this cross dee and | 
forth in its spirit to rebuild civilization around it? It t 
to this service that community co-operation challeia the 


Church. “onl 
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Tt 15 “because people consider Hee Be Se been ii 
midst of all this change that every returned soldier 


perience.” The supposition is correct, but not only 
turned soldier, but the munition worker and the mi 
the mechanic and the farmer, and the woman who 
the meals—in fact the world has bad a great exp 
and in these dangerous days of readjustment it 
the world not to lose sight of the experience: sc 
bought. : 
Experience is the best teacher, but it is worth v J 
when applied to future conduct. There are many i 
ing things to be said about France and | 
thrilling and heroic tales of the men who. bore 
but these I leave for those who saw mor 
What I should like to do is in some slight 
the light of this great experience hae s 
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traverse the shadows of ignorance that beset the path, that 
we may not fall into the bog of Bolshevism where every- 
thing that is fine and beautiful and pure is caught, befouled, 
and killed, that we may pass safely through the jungle of 
good and bad in our social system, and finally emerge upon 
the broad sunlit plain of peaceful liberty, of which I like 
to think that those that passed have caught a Pisgah view. 

The war has cost the world much. Its beginning was 
evil, and there-is much evil in its end. I do not believe 
that it has ended wars because it has not ended human 
jealousies and hates. I do not believe that it has made 
heroes or angels out of men because I have lived with those 
men. And yet it has been good, because it has written in 
letters of blood across the record of one of the proudest 
nations of history the last great commandment which God 
gave to Moses_on Mount Sinai thousands of years ago. 
Despite sordidness and selfishness on every side, ithe world 
has cried almost with its dying breath: “Thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbor’s goods.” 

We have seen a small group of men, the moving spirits 
of a great nation, cast covetous glances at their neighbor- 
ing lands, and we have risen and crushed that nation, 
scarce knowing what we did. I say scarce knowing what 
we did, because all the reasons advanced, such as saving 
ourselves and getting justice for the oppressed, only veiled 
the fact that we were really demonstrating the force of an 
ancient law—a law which cannot fail. We may or may not 
believe the fatle of Moses on the mountain, yet the Ten 
Commandments have come from God through the unchang- 
ing medium of human experience. In substantially the same 
idea they have been the foundation of every society, Pagan 
or Christian, that has ever risen beyond the limits of sav- 
They are as 
infallible and unalterable as the law of gravity that makes 
a leaf fall downward and keeps the stars in place. We may 
forget them, ridicule them, disregard them, but so sure 
as we do we call down upon ourselves as certain destruc- 
tion as if the Earth breaking the law that holds it to the 
sun should go hurtling out to dreadful doom through dark 
and limitless space. 

The German Empire broke the tenth commandment and 
we wete the instruments through which the punishment 
was inflicted. We called it “making the world safe for 
democracy.” It behooves us as individuals to heed that 
same jaw in dealing with our fellow men lest the fruits of 
our folly fall upon us; and [ call it making democracy safe 
for the world. ~ 

We speak a lot of democracy; we go out and fight for 
democracy ; yet it is safe to say that we have never yet at- 
tained democracy, and that the average man has a very 
poor conception of what democracy really i is. Democracy 
seems to me to be first that system of society which guaran- 
tees to each man the maximum freedom of activity and 
equality of opportunity until the exercise of that freedom 
interferes with the freedom of another. It is when that 
conflict arises, as it does at every turn, that the really dif- 
ficult duty of democracy asserts itself. When my interests 
or desires conflict with yours, if I have the spirit of dem- 
ocracy, I will try to put myself in your place, try to see 
the conflict from your point of view as well as mine, and 
on the principle of justice, as free as possible from envy or 
oppression, accept the path that offers each of us again the 


maximum freedom of activity. 


If, for instance, I am driving along the road and another 
car wishes to pass me, it is the rule of the road that neither 
my envy of his power nor my dislike for his dust, shall pre- 


vent me from giving him his half of the road, so that he _ 


may be free to pass me if he can. If he has the higher 
powered car or is the better driver, he will pass and he has 
pine right to. If I block the road, I am not carrying out 


tempt to ay the other Raitt our race endangers a third 
eat y eee ee gemsanls: ee whichever of us 


desires to insure the freedom of the third party lest all be 
hurled to destruction. What I want to bring out is that 
in a democracy, of all places, it is necessary to realize that 
all men are not equal in power any more than all automo- 
biles are; and that while the higher powered man has no 
right to endanger the freedom of others by the exercise 
of that power, it is just as true that the lower powered man 
has no right to block the road because he is envious of the 
man with. the ability to pass. Germany “jimmed” the wheels 
of progress because she was envious of the success of other 
nations. Her fate is common knowledge, and that same 
fate is no less certain to come upon the “individual who is 
covetous of his fellowman. 

There is a furious race now going om between the man 
who employs and the man who works, while directly in 
front stands the car of the man who buys. All three are so 
inextricably mixed in each other that if the crash should 
come it would not be a case of the survival of the fittest, 
but of destruction for all, for none of the three can be 
harmed without injuring the other two. Therefore, in the 
interest of the safety of the world, it is necessary that all 
three pull up and examine: themselves. As they are they 
are not fit to travel the open road of freedom. We have 
put forth all the energies of civilization to make it safe for 
democracy to exist in the world; yet today in Europe and 
America the great mass of the people by its selfishness, 
short-sightedness, and covetousness is demonstrating that 
lest we lose the fruits of our victory it is necessary that we 
bestir ourselves to make ourselves fit to enjoy the freedom 
we have won. If the people of America, the richest, the 
least weakened, the most comfortable, the most intelligent 
people in the world, show that they cannot play fair with 
each other, there is no hope for democracy anywhere, and 
those shall not rest who died for it on Flanders fields. 

The first necessity in solving the social problems that 
confront us is that each attack the problems from the other 
man’s point of view, which means the banishing of envy 
and covetousness from our motives. “Thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbor’s goods,” and in whatever degree thou dost, 
in so much shalt thou harm thy neighbor in thought and 
deed, and in so doing’harm thyself. The law will work as 
inexorably as the tide that waits for no man. For the pas- 
sion of envy is born in injustice, nurtured in willful mis- 
understanding; it drinks the blood of the innocent and 
feeds upon the heart in which it dwells until it has sucked 
from that heart all happiness and justice and sense of right. 
The passion of envy not only works unjust harm upon the 
object, but it is a canker that works into and destroys the 
soul that conceived it, and no good can come of it. 

The French Revolution, glorious as were its ultimate 
results, was in the beginning propagated by the envy of the 
poor against the rich, and the eating of that envy turned a 
magnificent undertaking into the wildest orgy of cruelty 
and destruction that the world has ever seen. It was not 
until that desire of one man for the goods of another disap- 
peared as a motive in the ruin that it wrought that the 


- democracy was born that granted freedom and peace. That 


the American Revolution produced no reign of terror was 
due in great part to the fact that the motive was never the 
desire of one class for the goods of another, but rather 
the splendid ambition of all classes that every class should 
be free. 

Beneath the social unrest of today lies the canker worm 
of envy. “That man has more than I; therefore he should 
have less and I more,” is as logical an argument as if I 
should insist upon cutting off your head because you are 
taller than I in order that we may both be the same height. 
The Bolshevist orator of Russia told the peasant not that 
he would be free to make his fortune, but that he would 
be free to take his fortune—and take it from the one who 
had more. The result is that the peasant is no longer a 
slave to the capitalist because no capitalist exists; but the 
peasant is a slave to himself, his moral sense destroyed by 
the cancer of envy, his strength consumed by the un- 


healthy Sa and his land and race a wreck from which 


& 
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it will not emerge for a hundred years. And when Rus- 
sian society once more lifts up its head it will be because 
it has rid itself of the covetousness that places the license 
of the individual above the freedom of all. 

The soap-box agitator of America tells us that the rich 
are too rich and the poor too poor. Granted that things are 
not as they should be, they will never be improved so long 
as the motive of the worker is envy of the success of an- 
other. When he tells me that I should be as rich as you, 
he disregards the fact that men never were equal, never will 
be, and don’t want to be. If we were all raised in soap 
boxes we would all be the same height, and half the world 
would be walking on stilts to get above the other. 

Democracy is founded on justice, and justice demands 
not that all men get to the same place, but that all shall have 
the same freedom in the exercise of their powers of going 
ahead. It demands, too, that a man’s activity be positive, 
that it be exercised to the-utmost in his own behalf, but 
never against another. -I am no higher if I have only pulled 
you down; in fact, I am lower by a loss in self-respect and 
the satisfaction of worthy effort. So long as society de- 
cries the rich man because he is rich; so long as labor at- 
tacks capital because it is capital, we cannot reap thé fruits 


A CIVIC SONG oh ae aE a aa 


‘BY HENRY GEKELER, D. D. Tin ats ae tice 


A citizen of no mean city would I be, 

Where light is welcome, truth at any price is bought; 
In school and council chamber let the truth make free, 

In Church and public press may it like pearls be sought; 
Upon her streets, within her homes, by day or night, 
Resound the all-creative words, let there be light! 


May mine be no mean city in her trade and toil, 

Her sons increase who make and sell and thereby serve; 
Her strong be many who the weak do not despoil 

And who from Honor’s rugged roadway never swerve; 
Be these her crown who stand, by Mammon tempted sore, 
Th’ unsullied heroes of the office, shop and store! 
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oi victory. Until men write on their souls as we wrote or 
that of the German nation, “Thou shalt not covet 
neighbor’s goods,” democracy cannot be safe for the wo: 
I am convinced that whatever we do the ultimate res 
will be good, because the law is infallible and the retri 
tion of covetousness is that it destroys itself. We may 
regard the law and another Russia will be the result, or 
may face the problem as it is stated by one of the fir 
and sanest of our Anglo-American poets, Mr, Alf 
Noyes, when he says :— cae 


ft 
ye 


With half the force and thought you waste in rage 
Over your neighbor’s house or heart of stone, 
You might have built your own new heritage, 
es fools, have you no hands then of your own? | 


Be prouder, let us build that nobler state — 2 
With our own hands, with our own muscle and brain? 3 
Your very victories die i in hymns of hate, a 

And your own envies are your heaviest chain. 


Is there no natal proud enough to say: S ; 
“We'll stand on our own feet and win the day?” 


2 : + os a i tye 


May mine be no mean see eam leader 
Big souls be hers to lift her high and ma 
Full-statured souls who sluggish men with 
Can rouse, and can from fear the ti 
Following stich, her multitude its best 
Let not the flock be hee by w 


A citizen of no mean at swould ae ee 
Guarding her name from soil as I 


- a pr : iou st 
Their manhood eae ther wome 
Ah! richer she than if her streets ise 


Cuorus ~ arr ea) oe a 


God of the Nation, be our city’s Side and stay, — -" 
Save her from sin and sloth and consequent decay, — 
Help her to tread with willing feet Thy chosen way; 
Help her—help me !—the shinee vision to ee pre a se 


- THE PASTOR’S OPPORTUNITY IN _ CORRESPONDENCE s STUDY 


BY THE REV. HOBART D. M’ KEEHAN ye ar a ee ee 


The question of how and what to study is often per- 


plexing to the busy pastor of our day. Most conscien-. 


tious ministers feel the need of constant study. Some do 
study constantiy. Yet there exists a two-fold problem in 
connection with the pastor’s study, namely, (1) how to 
find time for proper study, and (2) how to systematize 
both the studies and the time so that the most possible 
work may be accomplished without interfering with the 
pastor’s more detailed work of visiting, organizing and 
sermonizing. A few ministers are fortunate enough after 
taking the traditional three years’ course in theology to 


spend some time in residence at a theological college or 


work. 


schools. 


erry Da .s on? aes = 


e 


as could be done nea fa 
The time was when 
disrepute. But not so tod 
dent colleges during the past 
the eyes of the educator. 1 
grade schools which 
highest, The method: 


school, are cred 
the student upo: 
first place, € 


university, doing work of an advanced character. The 
majority, however, have not this privilege. resi 
Does it not seem plausible that the graduate courses of- ter b’ 


fered in absentia by the foremost American theological 


colleges and tfniversities must in the future enjoy an ever- _ 
increasing appreciation and demand on the part of the 
However well the minister may systematize his 
studies, he cannot hope to systematize them quite so well 


pastor? 


cee 
<4 


2 few of America’s leading schools offering graduate 
z courses and degrees by in absentia study, with a conclud- 
* ing thesis “which must make some contribution to, or 
systematization of existing knowledge,” are the Uni- 
versity of California, at Berkley, a State institution of 
wide fame; the Lincoln and Jefferson University (post- 
: graduate University of Chicago), composed in its fac- 
ke ulty of world-scholars directing international work, from 
Oxford, Glasgow, Chicago, Toronto, Dublin and Dur- 
ham; the University of Chicago, a most progressive insti- 
tution founded by John D. Rockefeller, and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, at Madison, Wis. Numerous oth- 
ers could be named, but these beacon lights suffice. The 
late President Harper, of the University. of Chicago, 
wrote a short while before his death: “The best results 
ever obtained in the study of Hebrew were by corre- 
spondence.” President Harper was one of the pioneers 
in founding im absentia courses. 

There can be no doubt but that the youth, when at all 
able, should take his college work in residence, as is alsa 
true of his work in theology. Few are the men who ever 
learn how to study properly without guidance, and this 
guidance is best received in the classroom. 


But taking it for granted that all of our pastors know 


_ In commending the Roman Catholics for raising large 
families and training their children for early Church mem- 


“system, 

i ‘Her nunneries and monasteries, and her law forbidding 
the ministers-of religion to marry, are wrong and unscrip- 
tural. They claim that Peter was the first Pope—and yet 
Peter was a married man. Some of our Presidents and a 
vast number of leading men in Church and State are 
escendants of Protestant ministers. 
gious intolerance have written with diamond pen on the 
heart of humanity the characteristics of Romanism wher- 
ever her hierarchy had supreme power. Spain, France, 
Italy, Mexico, indeed, wherever they had full control of 
ffairs for a season, have disgraced themselves and tram- 
pled under foot the rights of humanity. The spirit of the 
age in Protestant lands has influenced those lands to a 
greater degree of toleration in the last generation, in spite 
of the prevailing sentiment of the Romish hierarchy. 

“¢ in my address | on “Our Reformed Sas published 


howed very clearly that the Reformed Church has been 
the champion of civil and religious liberty in every land 
pete her faith was cherished i in the hearts of nal People. 


heavens declare ae bic and the Haag iat of God, 


bership, : do not overlook the serious defects of the Roman — 


Persecutions and re- - 
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how to study, there remains no sufficient reason why they 
should not avail themselves of the opportunity of grad- 
uate study by correspondence. Some may desire to take 
sufficient graduate work for the master’s or doctor’s de: 
gree; others only a sufficient amount to offer an “outline” 
for their studies. In either case the time saved, culture 
gained and returns made will more than justify the pas- 
tor. The fees in all these schools are very low, ranging 
from $21 to $150 per course. Assuming that a graduate 
course would outline sufficient work for the average pas- 
tor for a period of two years and that (as is true) text- 
books may be borrowed by merely paying the delivery 
charge, how better and more economically can the busy 
pastor study than by correspondence and under compe- 
tent instructors? Many ministers strike the “dead-line,” 
we are told, just because they do not continue their 
studies with the passing years. Any minister who will 
spend two good hours of systematized and concentrated 
study each day of the year will never strike the “dead- 
line.” More is desirable, of course, but, barring sermon- 
izing and general (often purposeless) reading, the two 
hours of solid study will produce a stronger man at sixty- 
five than at thirty-five. 


Dallastown, Pa. 


THE GREATEST NEED OF THE CHURCH : 
GS econd Article) 


BY THE REV. CYRUS CORT, D. D. 


Such was the case in Switzerland, in France, in Holland, 
Great Britain and the United States. (The Presbyterians, 
to be sure, belong to the family of Reformed Churches.) 
The habit of catechetical instruction was borrowed from 
our Reformation fathers. Before that time her people, and 
even her religious teachers, were allowed to grow up in 
shameful ignorance. a 

My desire is to have our Reformed people cad all true 
Americans raise large families and to train their children 
to early service in the Church. Thus can they best pro- 
mote the true interests of ‘Christianity and genuine patriot- 
ism. We cannot promote the cause of true Americanism if 
we depend on foreign-born people to furnish the bulk of 
our people. © 

Our public schools can do much to Americanize the for- 
eign element in our midst, but they have no provision for 
the religious training of the childr en, and the majority of 
teachers are not qualified for the task. The ignorance and 
indifference of the vast majority of public school graduates 
is notorious. “Back to Reformation customs in the family 
and the Church”’—this should be our slogan. Thus shall 
we best promote the cause of constitutional liberty and 
htiman progress. 

Overlea, Maryland. 


THE NINETEENTH PSALM 
~~ Parst Part 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL Z. BEAM, D. D. 
-A tabernacle hath He set in them, for the eae sun, 


Who, as a bridegroom cometh forth, his shining course 
to run. 


He goeth forth rejoicing, on his heavenly course of light, 

And his circuit round the ee dispels the shades of 

4 night. 

There’ s nothing from his presence hid, nor from his light 
ee “or ‘heat, «. — 

But all things on the earth. he sees; his vision is complete. 


$ Tiffin, 0., 1919. 
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TRAVEL STORIES FOR THE YOUNG 
FOLES 


SUNDAY IN THE MAINE WOODS 


Rangeley Lake House, 
Rangeley, Maine, 
July 8. 


My dear little Stay-at-homes:— 


Sunday in the woods is like any other 
day. Rest—solitude—simplicity—and in 
our modern existence, with all its compli- 
eated affairs, our very souls long for all 


this. Truly, it is like a quiet island on 
the tossing sea of life. Harriet Beecher 


Stowe, our much-beloved New England 
authoress, has: wisely said, ‘‘The one great 
poem of New England is her Sunday. God’s 
altar stands from Sunday to Sunday and 
the seventh day is no more for religion 
than any other. It is for rest. The whole 
seven are for religion and one of them for 
rest.’? 

Even the children realized this, for the 
first thing in the morning when Bettina 
overheard two tiny tots arguing over some 
childish serap, she ran up to them, whis- 
pering, ‘‘Don’t you know this is Sunday 
morning, children? And you must be very 
quiet and good today, for God doesn’t like 
little boys and girls to quarrel on the Sab- 
bath. And it does not matter if Daddy 
punishes you, but God will punish you 
also. And He doesn’t like to have te 
punish little children! ’’ 

An early morning walk filled our hearts 
with a deep reverence. Later, the tolling 
of the Church bell added a majestic awe 
to the silence. Then the children all 
thronged to Sunday School. They sang 
many beautiful hymns, and a tiny song- 
bird, perched on a limb of a tree just out- 
side the window, blended his notes with 
theirs and, too, poured out his praise to 
yod in a thrilling flood of song. 

The Church service was also attended 
by the Lake House residents, and many of 
these people helped greatly to support the 
Chureh. The Lake House orchestra fur- 
nished the music, which was also appreci- 
ated by the villagers; returning in time 
to play many old familiar hymns for the 
noonday meal, 

- In the afternoon I went out in the woods 
to read. Perched on a very comfortable 
old tree stump, I saw a little pussy sitting 
in the grass. She came towards me, limp- 
ing on three paws, and looking so very 
pitiful that I could not help saying, ‘‘ What 
is the matter, Little Pussy? Won’t you 
come and tell me why you look so sad?’’ 

But the little pussy only said, ‘‘Me-ow, 
me-ow—’’ 

‘‘Have you lost your way home?’’ I 
asked. 

‘‘Oh, no,’’ replied little pussy. 
see, I have no home.’’ 

“You have no home? 


Mow 


Why that’s too 


bad! And why have you no home, little 
pussy?’’ 
‘‘Well, now, I’ll tell you the story of 


my life,’’ she replied. ‘‘You see—I’m 
very tired. Once I belonged to a dear, 
dear little boy. He was so good and kind 
to me, but paien he grew up, he got mar- 
ried; and afterwards his little children 
treated me very cruelly. Then, one day, 
I hurt my leg and I could scarcely walk. 
And they just threw me into the hay mow, 
so they thought they wouldn’t see me any 
more, Then—another little boy came 
along. He was hunting old hats and boxes 


ee a0 ae ao eres 


HOME AND YOUNG FOLKS 


—anything that would be of use to him— 
when he spied me.. He said, ‘Oh, she’ll 
be lots of good to ‘me!’ Then he picked 
me up, hugged me tight, and took me with 
him.’’ 

‘¢And does this little boy have no home, 
either?’’ I asked. 

‘¢Well—no—you see he was once a little 
prince. His father lost all his money, so 
he went out in the woods to live. There 
he found a little hut. So he took me there 
as his only little companion. And he’s 
my only little master I have now.’’ 

‘‘Wouldn’t you like to make your home 
with me, little pussy?’’ 

‘*Oh, no; you see, I couldn’t leave my 
little master now!?’’ 

‘«And where is your master?’’ 

‘“¢Why, an old man called him away. And 
this is my little gun—the only protection 
I have when he’s away. See how I use it? 
And see how I climb up this’tree? And 
how I jump across this little bridge? And 
—oh, look—up there comes my master 
now! See him with that old, old man? I 
suppose he’s coming for me, so good-bye!’’ 


‘*Good-bye, little pussy! Be good to 
your master! ’’ 
‘‘Oh, yes; nothing can separate us 


now!’’ she replied. And away she limped 
to meet her little master. 

The way he picked her up and carried 
her showed his fervent love for this little 
creature. And I can tell exactly this little 
boy’s character, for love is the one meas- 
ure of our lives. Just as far as we love 
do we really live, and we can learn many 
such lessons from animals, insects and 
birds in the woods. Nothing keeps our 
hearts young like love, like sympathy, like 
a variety of interests, like sacrificing one ’s 
self to some worthy cause. 

Day, like a weary traveler, had reached 
the western gate of heaven. 
was particularly beautiful that night. If 
words of mine can half express the vivid 
colorings, I shall tell you some of the 
cloud pictures I saw. Although there are 
many artists here, they can not half do 
justice to these sunsets. God’s greatest 
pictures are hung on the sky—touched by 
a wondrous light and glory—but a light 
that has no name, and a glory that is. 
never sung. 


Au revoir, dears, 
S. Elizabeth Landis 
(To be continued) 


PRAYER FOR A FRIEND 


Friend of the Changeless Love, 
Be with my friend to-day; 
I may not serve her need, 
For I am far away; 
But Thou canst be with her, 
Forever at her side, _ 
To give her strength and peace, 
To comfort, guard and guide. — 
Her Friend and mine, to Thee I pray— 
Oh, be Thou with my friend to-day! 


‘ 


God of the Changeless Years, 
Be with my friend for aye, 
Through years that give with lavish hand 
And years that take away; 
For thou art stall the same 
Though all around be sprae ' 
Thy love and care remain — wee 


» Are the people who lift, Be 


The sunset: - 


SEPTEMBER 18, 19] £ 


LIFTING OR LEANING? 


(ean on No One’’ was one of | 
Carnegie’s Maxims) 


There are two kinds of people on earth — 
today, : 
Just two kinds of people, no more, Ti 


Not the sinner and saint, for ’tis 
understood 

The good are half bad, and the tei 
half good. : 


Not the rich and the poor, for to count 
man’s wealth 

You must first know the state of his. 60! 
science and health. 

Not the humble and proud, for in “Tit 
little span, 

Who puts on vain airs is not counte 
man. 


Not the happy and sad, for the sy 

_ ing years a 
Bring each man his laughter and 

his tears. - 

No; the two kinds of peopiy 

mean, ‘ 


who lean. 


Wherever you go, you wil find | 
masses | 

Are always divided 
classes. 

And, oddly enough, you ae 
ween, — ' 

There is only one lifter to tw 
lean. 


in just 


“oh 


In which class are you? Are 

«>the load 

Of overtaxed lifters “who toil 
road? ; 

Or are you a leaner, who let 

Your portion of labor and wo 


—Ella Wheele 


¥: JOB 


Antony & Co.’s office is. an 
in all respects. All the office 
the filing systems, even the 1 
floor, is, of the latest ap 
The shaded and sereened 1 
just the proper amount of li 
There is at atmosphere in t. 
seems to say, ‘*There’s busi 
here.’? The executive’s desk i 

“py a gray-haired man te 


Aisbarbed hale “§01 
wandering about the- 
vals, and every now an 
his coat sleeve to seo 
watch what time it is. It 
long a time to get a drink - 
one wonders where he pu ts 
be drunk in that time. — 
to his books he st 
desk and chats ae 
lengthy 1] ke at his 
#0 4 
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ising. The gray-haired executive, on em- 

' ploying him at the beginning of the week, 
had congratulated himself on his pick of 
the man. But at the end of the week, 
when the whistle blew at Saturday noon, 
this bright and promising young man sud- 
denly found himself without a position. 
Why? : 

‘This is the day that Jehovah hath 
“made.’’ Not tomorrow, not the Sabbath 
day only, but THIS day. When Jehovah 
set aside the seventh day of each week as 
an especially holy day, He did not mean 
that we could do what we pleased on the 
other six. No, it was merely the seal of 
His ownership of all time. We must rea- 
lize that the time spent at our daily tasks 
and in recreation is valuable and holy, too, 
and igs to be used in His name. We are 
His servants on every day of the week, 
and should not say to ourselves, ‘‘This is 
MY day, and I may do as I please.’? We 
may not steal God’s time, and ALL TIME 
belongs to HIM. We are His stewards, 
and we must administer our trust satis- 
factorily. ; 


HS. 8. 


JOHN HENRY’S PRIZE 
x By John E. Porter 


Old John Henry was a tither 

When High Cost of Living came; 
ae But he had to meet expenses, 

i Also cash to play the game. 
So he paid the price of beefsteak, 
. Likewise, also, corn and beans— 
But he squared accounts by cutting 
a Out his tithe—to line his jeans. 


Hard he tried to dodge the taxes; 
But the tax man got his goat— 

Chugged him roughly in a corner, 
With his clutches at his throat. 

So he coughed the price up sadly; 
But he squared it with the board, 

For he shaved another slice off 
From his offering to the Lord. 


‘ 


Wi ante see 
fe ee ae en 


. 


_ But as prices executed 
Still more Hindenburger drives, 
Old John Henry kept retrenching 
Where it didn’t hurt his Fives; 
Saved a cent or two on matches, 
“Paid the price of gas which soared; 
But he squared that item nicely, 
~ Cut off fifty from the Lord. 


A 


Cea 
way 


eM Mee a2 


a 


4p, 


Ss Old John Henry still is pious; 
_——s«»«To his Church each Sabbath hies; 


sy es Waits there for his heavenly treasure 
es And his mansion in the skies; 
‘While his parson’s coat is shiny 

-—~—s« John HH. lives in noble style; 

~~ Squares his conscience with the duty— 
San Gives a jitney from his pile. 


‘But one day his Lord will summon; 
John, come up; receive your prize;’’ 
Gives to him a hovel shabby, 

Ragged robe, much under-size,- 
Heavenly wealth—a bag of coppers; 

(Friends, I speak a solemn word), 
*¢John,’’ he’ll say, ‘‘I’ve saved these 

treasures 
From your offerings to the Lord.’’ 


—The Continent 


See Tight 
-- Johnny—‘‘These pants that you bought 
for me are too tight.’’ 

- -Mother—‘‘Oh, no, they aren’t.’’ 

__ Johnny—‘‘They are, too, 

_. hey’re tighter’n my own skin.’’ 

_ _ Mother—‘‘ Now, Johnny, you know that 
“n9 a 80.7? “9 “ai 

hnny—‘Tt is, too. I can sit down in 

it I can’t 


mother. 


* 


AT THE LADDER’S FOOT 


On a busy city thoroughfare, where the 
surging throngs of people went their way, 
stood a ladder guarded by a young man, 
At the top of the ladder his master was 
at work painting the building’ against 
which it leaned. The young man at the 
ladder’s foot kept a firm hold upon his 
charge, and the serious look in his face 
was enough to make the passing crowds 
careful not to jostle him. 

As the ladder was being shifted, a pass- 
erby, with a laugh, said to the painter: 
‘“Your man, who only stands at ease here, 
looks as if he had a harder joy than 
yours,’? 

‘*He has that,’’? answered the painter. 
‘*Tf he were to allow that ladder to slip 
I should fall to my death. And beside, 
look at the stream of people passing here. 
That heavy ladder coming down upon 
them would kill many. Yes, sir, my man 
has a more serious piece of work than I 
have—there is life in his hands, and an in- 
stant of carelessness might make him 
guilty of manslaughter. The work that 
seems easy is often the most responsible, 
and that is a case of that kind. He is not 
only holding a ladder; he is protecting 
many lives.’’ : 

How great is the number of people who 
perform very faithfully responsible tasks 
which seem trivial to the careless observ- 
er. But they are not unappreciated by 
those who know the difference between 
the easy and the hard duties of life. And 


“the Master of, all good workmen,’’ see- 


ing their steadfast and earnest devotion 
to duty, is satisfied that they are doing 
a great work—Toronto Presbyterian. 


WITHOUT GOD 


(A Roman Catholic plea that is worthy of 
your attention.) 


One of the most appalling features of 
modern civilization outside the Church is 
the calm assurance, the fatal audacity 
with which nations and individuals seem 
to have deliberately decided to do without 
Almighty God. They dispense with Him. 
His rights and His majesty are disregard- 
ed. His name is used at times, indeed, to 
point a story or adorn a. tale, but the 
Ruler and Lord of the world, the Creator 
and Redeemer of men, is thrust from the 
minds and the hearts of the people and 
given no place of honor in the universe 
which He has made. 


One sees this atrocious dethroning of 


fhe Omnipotent in all classes of society and 
in every phase of human life. The great 
congress of nations went through all its 
stately sessions with scarcely a mention of 
the name of God. The customary prayers 
and the phrases of invocation usual in the 
documents of such assemblies are wanting 
in the utterances of this great parliament. 
It has done without God. So also in the 
sessions of national parliaments. With 
some honorable exceptions, of which our 
own. beloved country forms one, the 
ancient formulas of petition to the Al- 


mighty are no longer heard. They are do-_ 


ing without God. 

In family life and in the life of the in- 
dividual the same appalling symptom is 
observable. In our own nation, which is 
religious by nature, a bare third of the 
population ever enters the doors of a 
Church, and of these thirty million Church- 
goers some fifteen million are Catholics. 
How great a part of our own nation is do- 
ing without God! The public schools, ow- 
ing to the sad conflict of creeds, ignore 
Him. Literature and art have in great 
measure broken away from faith. Less re- 
ligion than the pagans of old, who had at 


‘least a worship and a sacrifice, a vast part 


of the civilized peoples of the earth has 


dispensed with all worship. It is said 


*. 
; 
. ie 


a | 


that there is no tribe so savage or de- 
graded but that it has some form of re- 
ligion. Not so can one speak of the apos- 
tates of civilized peoples. They have suc- 
ceeded in suppressing the instinct of their 
nature which bids them worship God. 


Through custom we are dulled to the 
appalling significance of this wholesale 
apostasy of modern times. Yet it is most 
ominous and appalling. What does it sig- 
nify? Whither is it tending? What will 
be the fate of a society which so griev- 
ously insults the Most High by so com- 
pletely ignoring Him? How earnestly we 
who have the fullness of the faith should 
multiply our reverence and worship toward 
Almighty God to atone for the neglect of 
those who wish to do without Him. Now, 


‘more than ever, and in this regard we must 


be ‘‘the salt of the earth’’ and ‘‘the light 
of the world!’’—The Queen’s Work. 


TOM’S GOLD DUST 


“‘That boy knows how to take care of 
his gold-dust,’’ said Tom’s uncle to him- 
self and sometimes aloud, 


Tom went to college, and every account 
they heard of him he was going ahead, 
laying a solid foundation for the future. 

‘*Certainly,’’ said his uncle, ‘‘certainly. 
That boy, I tell you, knows how to take 
care of his gold-dust.’’ 

‘*Gold-dust?’’ Where did Tom get gold- 
dust? He was a poor boy. He had not been 
to California. He never was a miner. 
Where did Tom get gold-dust? Ah! He 
had seconds, minutes; and these are the 
gold-dust of time—which boys and girls. 
and grown-up people are apt to waste and 
throw away. Tom knew their value. His 
father had taught him that every particle \ 
of time was worth its weight in gold, and 
his son took care of it as if it were. Take 
care of your gold-dust.—Ex. 


WHICH IS BEST?, 
(Exercise for five children.) 


Which season do you like the best? 
Asked Will of Susie and the rest, / 


“Winter or summer, spring or fall, 


Which do you like the best of all?’’ 


Said Susie, ‘‘T like spring the best, 
When little birds are in the nest, 
And lambs are skipping on the hills, 
And fields are bright with daffodils.’’ 


“Yes, Susie, spring is fine,’’ said Will, 
““But summer I like better still. 
Vacation brings such lots of fun, 

And open doors for eyeryone.’’ 


‘But I like autumn,’’ Bessie said, 
‘‘When leaves are turning gold and red, 
And pears are ripe, and peaches, too, 
And school work seems so fresh and new.’? 


‘¢But winter time I like the most,’’ 
Said Walter, ‘‘when we skate and coast, 
And Christmas comes with all its cheer; 
Yes, that’s the best of all the year.’’ 


‘¢The best? 
Ray; 
**God sends us blessings every day, 
Winter and summer, spring and fall, 
I’m sure we cannot count them all,’’ 


—E. E. Hewitt, in ‘‘Dialogues’’ 
(Westminster Press) 


I would not choose,’’ said 


AS IT SEEMED TO PA 


Johnnie—‘‘Pa, am I made of dust?’’ 

Pa—‘‘That’s what they say.’’ 

Johnnie—‘‘ Are you made of dust too?’ 

Pa—‘‘Well, your mother and _ sister 
seem to think so—and of gold dust at 
that.’’—Ex, 
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HAIR DRESSING IN CHINA 
By Miss Wong Tsien-yi* 


In the earliest period of her history 
China, like other nations, was uncivilized, 
so no truth can be told of that age. But 
when she reached the age of writing and 
literature, books were written. From that 
time onward we are able to relate historical 
facts when required. 

Iam going to discuss the subject of hair 
dressing chronologically, for there were 
certain changes after the downfall of cer- 
tain dynasties. The subject may be divid- 
ed into three periods: (1) that of the 
Han, Tang, Soong and Ming Dynasties, 
(2) of the Tsing Dynasty, (3) and of the 
Republic. 

The hair of Chinese women was noted 
for its gloss, length and blackness. The 
hair was seldom washed, but was cleaned 
by a fine tooth comb. 

The women of the first period were 
rather more artistic than those of later 
times, for they dressed more becomingly. 
When a girl was born her hair was let 
_alone until she got to the age of seven. 
During this time her hair was never to be 
cut or left disorderly, but was always kept 
shiny and smooth. At the age of seven 
the front part of her hair was put up into 
a knot of any form which suited the child’s 
face. When she ¢ame to her sixteenth 
birthday, all of her hair had to be put up, 
and then she was said to be a grown-up 
lady. 

The ornaments which the women of that 
time wore can be divided’ into three 
classes: the ornaments of the palace and 
of the royal families, such as dragon, 
phoenix, bird, flower, letter, etc., all made 
of pearls, jade and gold. The ornaments of 
common people were mostly of the same 
kind, but not so splendid. The common 
people were not allowed to use a certain 
crown which was to be used in marriages 
of the royal princesses. The ornaments 
of the poor people were made of silver 
and gilded materials. No matter how rich 
or poor they were, they used ornaments 
every day and added some more on happy 
days or for special occasions. 

The day before the girl’s marriage, the 
family of the bride asked one of the rela- 
tives, one with a pleasing life, to come and 
sit by the bride’s side. Then a barber 
woman used a pair of pincers and picked 
off all the useless hair along the forehead 
and eyebrows, so as to make the forehead 
higher and the eyebrows. more slender and 
curved jike a new moon. All the while the 
barber woman repeated blessings. 
which the hair was combed and a red string 
used to tie it up. Then a pearl hat (either 
real or imitation pearl) was put on and 
the bride was led out for home ceremonies. 
On the wedding day the bride had to put 
on a phoenix crown which was very heavy 
indeed, so the bride suffered much in wear- 
ing it. 

If some one, either parents, parents-in- 
law or husband, should die, the womaa 
seatters her hair and mourns. Her hair was 
not to be combed smooth for two years 
and sixty days (the period of mourning). 
If her husband should die she never wore 
anything red on her head except at the 
marriage of the son and daughter if she 
had any. 

Now I must tell you something about 
the hair of the second period. Owing to 
the coming in of the Manchus, all people 
were ordered to shave their heads. Even 
children were included. They said that the 


children were born of blood, so their hair 


was bloody, 
goddesses. 


which displeased gods and 
So a girl or boy was not per- 


*The writer of the article is a daughter 
of the late Dr. T. T. Wong, Commissioner 
of Education to the United States. She is 
16 years old and studies at the MeTyiere 
School, an American Mission School. 


After - 
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mitted to go out in the sun, to the kitchen 
or other people’s homes, if the ceremony 
of shaving had not taken place. The un- 
cleanness of the child might bring anger 
of the sun god (a god above everything) 
on the kitchen god (a household diety) 
and make other homes unclean, When the 
child was a month or two old, a good day 
was selected and the child was beautifully 
dressed and adorned. If the parents were 
rich they would have feasts and play and 
the home would ring with happiness and 
merriment. At an appointed hour the bar- 
ber shaved all of the child’s soft, fine hair 
away and left a bald head. Then a beauti- 
ful hat sent from her maternal grandma 
was put on and the nurse took the child 
and pretended to ia oe before all 
the relatives. 

Afterwards as her hair grew, she was 
not allowed to eut it herself, but from 
time to time the family would call for 4 


barber and shave off the margin around. 


the head. At the age of thirteen the act 
of shaving ceased and her hair was put 
up either at both sides, one side or in 
front, while formally the hair was made 
into a braid. When the time arrived for 
her to wear a skirt, her hair was put up 
at the back. 

At the time of marriage or at the death 


of members of her family she had to per-. 
form all of these ceremonies, except that — 


at a marriage in addition to the others 


the barber woman used a string and picked ~ 


off all the short hair from the girl’s face 
so that she might look bright and fresh. 
As was said, ‘‘Hairy maiden and fresh 
looking bride.’’ All relatives wore red 
velvet letters or flowers in addition to 
their own ornaments on these occasions. 
The Manchus who occupied the palace 
loved artificial flowers, though they wore 
beautiful jewelry too. The jewelry of this 
dynasty was not as faney and delicate as 
those of older days. There was not much 
differences in jewelry of the sexes, but in 
that of the old and young and that worn 
in summer and in winter. The old people 
wore a kind of pin called ‘‘ru ei,’’ mean- 
ing all pleases her. The younger people 
wore more kinds, all of which were used 
to make the hair stand. On the Chinese 
summer equinox all the people changed 
their gold or pearl ornaments to those of 
jade or white stone. At the festival of 
the ninth day of the ninth month, the 
ornaments were changed back again. 
When a woman died a barber woman 
was called who combed her hair. The 
hair must be combed three times and the 
comb broken, Such ornaments were put 
on the dead as pleased her family, but if 
her people did not give her many decora- 
tions, their’ neighbors would say mean 
things about them. In some rich fami- 


lies they put a great many ornaments on ~ 


the dead, which usually gaye rise to the 
trouble of grave robbing. 


Now we come to the last period, the 


Republic. Though there have been changes 
in the manner of hair dressing, yet most 


women still follow the old monarchical 


fashion. Only a few, who have been for- 
eignized, have changed their style. The 
adoption of a new style of combing the 
hair of Chinese women greatly displeased 
the old people, and even many educated 
and returned students were disgusted; for 
those who are able to manage their hair 
made themselves more attractive and styl- 
ish, while those who were not able, cut 
horrible figures. 


Hair was said to be one of the hénntios 


of womankind. Especially is this true in 
China, for it is repeated in poems and 
story books, saying that good hair assists 
one to gain half her beauty. 


Why leave the _whole lot 
‘‘What did your husband think of the: vou ighowal nike 
ball game??? On he) der : 
‘‘Oh, he doesn’t go there to ‘think. He Ww > 
just hollers,’’—United ph ian 7 ae x eae 
<— > oe, " datas 
eee Bs 2 i 


THE WIFE AS SHAKESPEARE 8] BE 

HER ; ; 3 
Happy is this, she is not yet so old : 
But she may learn; happier than this, 
She is not bred so dull but she can’ i 
Happiest of all, is, that her gentle spirit X 
Commits itself to yours to be directed. 


Merchant of Venic lc e 


I will attend my husband, be his nurse, wf 
Diet his sickness, for it is my office, _ 
And I will have no attorney but myself 


me. 


Should all Souiae 
That have revolted wives, the tenth ( 

mankind = 
Would hang themselves. mo 


Winter’s Tale. 


Why, man, she is mine own; 
And I as rich in having such a jewel, 
As twenty seas, if all their sands rer : 
- pearl, - 
The water nectar, and the rocks pur 


Two Gentlemen of a 


You are my true and honorable wif 
As dear to me as are the ruddy dro] 
That visit my sad heart. 


Julius Cae 


DEFINITIONS 


The conversation during cinases be 
quite animated.” 
‘(A patriot,’? remarked a witty 4 
woman, ‘‘is a man who refuses’ 
up his ’wife’s gown.’? - 
«¢ And a martyr, 7? said a mal 
opposite, ‘is one who attempts a 
while a hero tries and succeeds.’’ 
“‘Then what. is a coward??? : 
of the party. . : 
“‘Oh, a coward,’ feptied the 
young woman, ‘‘is a man who rema: 


gle, so he won’t have to try. ?7?— -Life 


THE ISLAND OF YAP > 

Have you heard of the wonderful 
Set like a gem in the sea, 
Where life the day long 

Is a sequence of song ; 
And joy ‘neath the cocoanut tr 
Where far from the clamor of citi 
In some remote place on the uBs 
A haven exists 
Which the atlas has missed— 
The wonderful island of Yap? — 


It is true, for a Senator said it- 
_ And Senators sometimes are k 
The island is there, i 

I don’t know just where, : 
But they say ‘‘it is spark 
green.’? 

What a climax of Ino wedge ‘and 
Is dumped free of charge in our | 
How pleasant to know 
The right place to go— 
The ondartus island of Yap. © 


Will some one with kind ane 
And one or two dollars to spare 
Please charter a ship, 
Arrange for a trip, F 
And take a few Senators there a 
Perhaps they would find inspiration — 
And wake up at last from th 
But if they would not, — 


See 


roman om Be 


2 , NEWS IN BRIEF 


MEETINGS OF THE SYNODS 


Southwest, Jeffersonville, Ind. (St. 
Luke’s), Rev. D. A. Winter, pas- 


Ie tines tartar sere Merelis crsrein inc wiks ete es ysyohs Sept. 24 
E Interior, St. Joseph, Mo., Rev. John 
Po POO RPABLOL urs viele «fe v= Sept. 24 


Pittsburgh, Jeannette, Pa. (Grace), 
Rev. Dr. J. M. Runkle, pastor.Oct. 6 

< Ohio, Dayton, Ohio (Trinity), Rev. 
Boi. George T. N. Beam, pastor...... Oct. 


Eastern, Allentown, Pa. (Salem), 
Rev. Dr. J. M. G. Darms, pas- 


(nia ao riigeta GeO ae area Oct. 13 

Potomac, Hanover, Pa. (Trinity), © - 

a: Rev. Dr. M. J. Roth, pastor...Oct. 27 
Br CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

oi Rey. Lewis Robb, D. D., from Wilkins- 

-—-— burg, Pa., to 130 East Third street, Fred- 


erick, Ma. 
et = Rey. W. C. Slough, from Allentown, Pa., 
to Claysburg, Pa, 


‘ Rev. Daniel Burghalter, D. D., landed 

August 19th at Yokohoma, Japan. 

_ . Rev. S. L. Runkle was-installed August 

3 as pastor of the Ada, Ohio, Charge. 
Rey. Dr. Walter E. Krebs, of Lancaster, 

-Pa., is spending a four weeks’ vacation in 

New York City. 


enjoyed two weeks at the Winona Lake 
~ Bible Conference, _ : 
Rey. H. L. Spink, of Sharpsburg, Pa., 
njoyed his vacation in New York, At- 
antie ‘City, and Philadelphia. 
Rev. W. ©. Slough, of Allentown, Pa., 


Charge, Juniata Classis.” 


At the recent Indianapolis Missionary 
Conference there were 157 registrants. 
Over 500 were present at some of the meet- 

i Piso es = 
‘Rev. D. K. Laudenslager preached a spe- 
al Welcome Home sermon to the soldiers 
of Zion’s Church, Womelsdorf, Pa., Sep- 

tember Coes ‘Cee ee 
Over 300 attended the Alspach family 
reunion, August 21, in Canal Winchester, 
Ohio. They meet next year at Lancaster, 
Ohio. 
On Saturday afternoon last Mrs. H. H. 
ong, wife of the pastor, organized a Mis- 


St. John’s Church, Red Lion, Pa. 
‘Rev. J. G. Dengler, of Philadelphia, is 
supplying the Annville, Pa., Charge in 

e absence of the pastor, Rey. Wm. F. 
e Long, Eastern Regional Secretary of 
( Forward Movement. 

Rev. Howard H. Long, pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Red Lion, Pa., preached a 
structive sermon on Sunday even- 
September 7, on ‘‘What Is the Matter 
with the Laboring Class?’’- ‘ : 
The Sunday School Convention of St. 

aul’s Classis, Pittsburgh Synod, was held 
erusalem ee, Shenango Charge, 
A. C. Renoll, pastor, September 12 
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has accepted a call to the Claysburg — 


Band and Young Ladies’ Auxiliary in | 


ille Assembly, — 
e 


oes Sg 


Church, Philadelphia, Dr. R. C. Zartman, 
pastor, and Pleasantville, Pa., Rev. Paul W. 
Yoh, pastor. 

Recent sermons of Dr. D. H. Fouse, of 
Denver, Col., are: ‘‘Is the World Falling 
Apart?’? and a series of three on ‘‘Broth- 
erhood,’’ ‘‘€o-operation,’’ and ‘‘Service,’’ 
which he characterized as ‘‘three present- 
day expressions of the Christ.’’ 

Rev. L, A. Peeler has resigned as pastor 
of Grace Church, Newton, N. C., to accept 
the challenge of the Board of Home Mis- 
sions to take charge of the new interest at 
Kannapolis, N. C. He will assume charge 
of his new work October 1. 

Harvest Home service were held in the 
Marion, Pa., Charge, August 31 and Sept. 
7. Both Churches were fittingly decorated 
with fruits, vegetables, and flowers. Fruits 
and vegetables were given to the pastor at 
Solomon’s Church. Canned fruit was for 
the Hoffman Orphanage, : 

Rev. I. M. Beaver, of Reading, Pa., filled 
the pulpit of Zion’s Church, Womelsdorf, 
Pa., on the morning of September 7, and 
preached the Harvest Home sermon in St. 
James’ Church, West Reading, Rev. George 
W. Gerhard, pastor, in the evening of that 
day. : 

Harvest Home services were held in 
Bethany Church, Bethlehem, Pa., Rey. 
Harvey I. Crow, pastor, on September 14. 
The attendance was large, the decorations 
fine, offerings for apportionment $152.13, 
and total offerings of $208.05 laid on the 
altar. 


Majcr F, A. Rupp, M. D., of Lewistown, 
Pa., was mustered out of the national serv- 
ice at Camp Dix, August 6. Dr. Rupp re- 
cently delivered his lecture on ‘‘A Bird’s- 
eye View of the Great War—As Seen by 
a Physician,’’ at Manchester, Md., and at 
Shenandoah, Pa. 

The Glade Charge, Somerset Classis, 
Pittsburgh Synod, consisting of four con- 
gregations and a fine class of people, is 
very desirous of having a pastor.. Com- 


_ municate with Rev. D. 'S. Stephan, Berlin, 


Pa. The salary is $1,200, together with 
the free use of the parsonage. 


Students of psychology as well as lovers 
of wholesome fun will no doubt be inter- 


ested in Superintendent More’s Orphans’ 


Home letter this week. It would be inter- 
esting to get some recipes for the sickness 
referred to. We have found something of 
the sort to be a regular epidemie when dif- 
ficult Church work was to be done. 
Zion’s, of Lewistown, Pa. (Tamaqua R. 
F. D.), Rev. J. Arthur Schaeffer, pastor, 


observed the Harvest Festival on Sun- 


day. The display of products of garden 
and field surpassed those of previous years. 
Offering for apportionment was $59. This 
flourishing congregation has already paid 
two-thirds of its apportionment. — ; 

A Western minister sent to his home 
paper a notice saying that on Sunday he 
would. preach on ‘‘What Is the Worst 
Thing in the World?’’ which he inadvert- 
antly followed with, ‘‘Singing by Our 


_ Quartette Morning and Evening.’’ Then 


he aceused the editor as a fellow who 


didn’t edit. 


We like to get notes like the following 


_ from Buffalo, N. Y.: ‘‘Dear Mr. Leinbach, 


I want to start a ‘‘Messenger’’ campaign 


in my Church, and ask you to send me fif- 


teen every week, with bill, until further 


notice. I want to use these as a means of 


gaining new subscribers. 


Kindly begin 


OS SD SED { SE >< 


with the Orphans’ Home Number, which is 
so good,’’ 

In keeping with last year’s innovation, 
St. James’ Church, Allentown, Pa., Rev. 
Joseph §. Peters, pastor, made an anni- 
versary offering of $27 for Bethany Or- 
phans’ Home. This Church had 11 men 
in the service of our country, nine in the 
army and two in the navy. Richard Sny- 
der, of the navy was the last to return, 
and will enter State College as a Junior. 

At St. Thomas’ Church, Reading, Pa., 
the pastor, Rev. Lee M. Erdman, preached 
September 7 on ‘‘Promised Popularity?’ 
and ‘‘Messages to the Modern Church.’? 
Prof. A. V. Hiester, of Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, filled the pulpit on Septem- 
ber 14 in the absence of the pastor, who 
preached at Mercersburg Academy. 

Rev. T. W. Dickert, of St. Stephen’s 
Church, Reading, preached September 7 on 
‘*Going Forward,’’ and ‘‘The Divinity of 
Work.’’ His address to the junior congre- 
gation was on the theme ‘‘ Making Faces.’’ 
Mr. John C. Brumbach left for Franklin 
and Marshall College to study for the min- 
«istry. He is the fifth to enter upon that 
work from St. Stephen’s Church. 

‘‘How is it,’’ asked a man of the min- 
ister, ‘‘that your religion has been going 
for hundreds of years and has not influ- 
enced more people than it has?’’ In reply, 
the minister asked, ‘‘How is it that water 
has been flowing for so many thousands 
of years and many people still go dirty??? 

All persons expecting to attend the W. 
M. 8. of Potomac Synod, Frederick Md., 
October 8 and 9, who desire entertainment 
should not fail to send their names and 
time of arrival to Mrs. R. S. Dutrow, Fred- 
erick, Md., not later than October 1. En- 
tertainment cannot be provided for those 


~ who write later. 


Rev. Melvin E. Beek began his work as 
pastor of Grace Church, Chicago, Ill, on 
Labor Day. His themes on the first Sun- 
day were ‘‘Jesus the Water of Life’’ and 
‘‘Men and Women~-Whom the Master 
Met.’’ The policy of his pastorate was 
announced to the consistory and congrega- 
tion as contained in three words, ‘‘Just 
the Gospel.’’ 


Rey. and Mrs. Roy Leinbach, of First 
Church, High Point, N. C., had a fine vaca- 
tion at Ridge Crest, Asheville, and other 
points in western and northern North Caro- 
lina. The Baraca Class has put shower 
baths in the recreation room of the Church, 
which they hope to run on the plan of a 
Y. M. C. A., installing a number of indoor 
games. 


In St. Paul’s Church, Sellersville, Pa., 
Rev. Robert A. Bausch, minister, Harvest 
Home Sunday will be observed September 
21. At the Sunday School service every 
teacher is expected to explain the mean- 
ing of the Harvest Home Festival. The 
pastor’s themes will be: A. M., ‘‘The God 


- of the Harvest, the Father of Mankind;’? 


P. M., ‘‘The Mission of Cultivation.’’ 


Rey. and Mrs. J. W. Zehring and daugh- 
ter, Louise, of Trinity Church, Mountville, 


A RARE BARGAIN 


23 Volumes of the Mercersburg Review 
from the Ist Volume to the 23rd inclusive. 
Newly bound and in good library con- 
dition, for $1.00 per Volume. 
Address, REV.J M. SOUDER 
“EDINBURG, VA. 


CIRCULATION NEWS 


ST. JAMES’, ALLENTOWN, PA., REV. 
SUCCESSFUL CANVASS UNDER THE CONSISTORY’S DIRECTION. 
EVERY MEMBER OF THE CONSISTORY A SUBSCRIBER TO 
THE ‘‘MESSENGER’’—-FINE WORK AT HELLERTOWN 


Pa., have returned from a three weeks’ 
vacation, the first week of which was spent 
as the guests of Burgess and Mrs. Will S. 
Martin, of Mountville, in their tent at 
Rawlinsville Camp Ground, the second 
week at Atlantie City, and the third as 
guests of J. S. Friday in their cottage at 
Lake Grubb. 

Prof. T. F. Herman, D. D., of Lancaster 
Theological Seminary, preached splendid 
sermons, as was to be expected, at the 
recent re-opening services at the Highth 
Chureh, Cleveland, Ohio, Rev. J. ie String, 
pastor. He gave many delightful reminis- 
eences of the early days of the congrega- 
tion, and told how he, as a student of 
Calvin College, assisted Dr. H. J. Ruetenik 
in founding that Church. 


Rev. U. O. H. Kerschner, Newport, Pa., 
recently filled the pulpits of his brother, 
Rev. W. H. Kerschner, of the Watson Run 
Charge, and of Rev. Dr. A. ‘C. Renoll, in 
the Shenango Charge. Rev. I. G. Snyder, 
Monroe, also preached in Jerusalem Church 
of the Shenango Charge. Revs. Kerschner 
and Snyder were formerly members of that 
congregation. 

Rev. H. 8. Nicholson, of Grove City, Pa., 
had a strenuous but pleasant vacation in 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, New York, wind- 
ing up at Hrie, Pa. The Grove City con- 
gregation decided to erect a new front to 
the Church and veneer the entire building, 
making it practically new. Harvest Home 
services were held September 7, and the 
Holy Communion will be observed Octo- 
ber 5. 

The members of St. Peter’s, Locust Val- 
ley, Pa., held their Harvest Festival on 
September 7. This is a supply congrega- 
tion of Schuylkill Classis. The chancel 
was crowded with a display of flowers, 
fruit and vegetables. Stressing the ap- 
portionment brought a liberal response 
from the 51 members, totalling $60. An 
individual communion service will be used 
‘for the first time at the fall Communion. 


: The pastor of Zion Church, Stroudsburg, 

Pa., Rev. Frank H. Blatt, will preach a 
series of ten sermons on consecutive Sun- 
days evenings, beginning October 12. The 
themes are ‘‘The Social Gospel of Christ,’’ 
‘‘Hypocrites,’?? ‘‘The New  Cloak,’’ 
‘‘Heaven,’’ ‘*Palaces of Danger,’’ ‘‘Path- 
ways to the Best,’’ ‘‘Uncrowned Kings,’’ 
‘‘The Mightiest Implement of Human 
Demoeracy,’’ ‘‘The Measure of a Man.’’ 


In the Oley Charge, Rev. I. S. Stahr, 
pastor, Harvest Thanksgiving service were. 
held in four congregations during the 
month of August. They were well attend- 
ed and the liberal offerings were as fol- 
lows: New Jerusalem, $98.63; Pricetown, 
$39.10; Friedensburg, $276.65; Oley, 
$242.78; total, $657.16. Of this amount 
4551.16 is for apportionment and $106 
for congregational purposes. 

Central Theological Seminary opened the 


69th year of its work Tuesday evening, © 


September 9. Dr. A. S. Zerbe delivered 
the opening address on the subject, ‘‘The 
Second Coming of Our Lord: Will It Be 
Premillennial or Postmillennial?’’ The 
address was a comprehensive statement of 
the different views of this subject, with a 
strong approval of the Postmillennial posi- 
tion. 

The Altoona, Pa., ‘‘Ministerium’’ has 
issued a program of very interesting sub- 
jects for the season. Rev. David Lockart, 
of Grace Reformed Church, is secretary of 

the Ministerium, and the retiring presi- 
dent, Rev. Oswin S. Frantz, of Christ Re- 
formed Chufch, is on the program for a 
discussion of ‘‘St. Paul the Theologian,’’ 
on March 15. The meetings are held the 
first and third Mondays of each month in 
the parlors of the Y. M. C. A. 


To show how welcome was their return 


_ September 10. 


St. James’ congregation, by conducting 
a systematic canvass of its own, sets the 
example, which if followed throughout the 
denomination, would solve the circulation 
problem of the Church paper. The pastor 
writes: ‘ 

“‘The canvass was conducted with dis- 
patch by the consistory. They set about 
their ‘work early last week, and on Sunday 
evening at the close of the regular service 
a complete report was made showing that 
each member of the consistory had sub- 


from vacation, a delightful reception was 
given by the good people of St. Andrew’s 
congregation, Philadelphia, to their pastor 
and wife, Rev. and Mrs. A. P. Frantz, on 
It was, indeed, a much ap- 
preciated surprise to the mistress of the 
manse to be handed a purse containing $40 
in gold. Pastor and Mrs. Frantz great- 
ly appreciate the good will of their peo- 
ple. 

Rey. E. Elmer Sensenig announces two 
weeks of evangelistic .services in St. 
Paul’s Chureh, Allentown, Pa., beginning 
September 14, and continuing every even- 
ing except Saturdays. The pastoris to be 
assisted by Rev. B. F. Campbell, evange- 
list, who is referred to as ‘‘a pleasing solo- 
ist, a talented leader, and an _ eloquent 
preacher.’’?’ The aim of the meetings is 
‘‘Hivery home in~ Hast 
Christ!’ : 

It was the privilege of the Editor of the 
‘*Messenger’’ to look in“for one day at 
the meeting of the German Synod of the 
East; which convened last week in Eman- 
uel Church, Buffalo, N. Y., of which Rey. 
Vv. J. Tingler, a Seminary classmate of the 
Editor, is pastor. It was a pleasure to 
meet these brethren and to share with 
them the hospitality of the entertaining 
Church at the excellent dinner and the 
delightful auto ride to Niagara Falls on 
Saturday afternoon. Emanuel Church is 
beautifully located in that fine city. 


We call attention to the article on Rey. 
Dr. Dieffenbach’s study of the War Work 
of the Y. M. C. A. in this issue. It is of 
a special significance to note his state- 
ment that the ‘‘Y’’ accomplished propor- 
tionately more with the money entrusted to 
it than any of the other welfare organiza-, 
tions. It is well to remember this when 


a few misguided men who were in the _ 
service are inclined to hiss the ‘‘Y’? for 


its comparatively few failures, forgetting 
all its great ministries to the men in camp 
and trench. : 


At the 24th anniversary services of St. 
Paul’s Church, Buffalo, N. Y., Rev. Charles 
Peters, D. D., pastor, on September 14, 
large congregations participated, and shar- 
ed in a generous offering toward the in- 
debtedness of the Church. The sermons 
for the day were preached by Dr. Paul 8. 


Leinbach, Editor of the. ‘‘Messenger.’? |} 


‘This flourishing congregation is making 
steady progress under the eapable a le- 
voted leadership of its p: 
news may be expected fro1 

Pee te 


<7. 


Allentown for - 


‘included. The Near East 
Asia Minor, including 


JOSEPH S. PETERS, CONDUCTS 


oi 
scribed and that a total of 40 new sub- % i 
scriptions were secured.’’ ow 
le 

We congratulate Pastor Peters and com- 


mend the plan to other congregations. — 


=) 


Our Field Representative reports 36 
subscriptions secured in Christ Chu 
Hellertown, Pa., Rev. George B. Ham 
pastor, 
members of this Church subseribers to 
‘“‘Messenger,’’?’ and the addition of 


new ones is a fine showing. 


Mr. Dahlman found many of t! 


to come. 2 ei 
The ‘‘Bulletin’’ of Trinity Chu 
ton, Ohio, Rev. Henry Nevin Ke 
ister, reveals a congregational - 
useful activities. The evening _ 
were resumed on September 7. | 
tor’s themes for that day were: 
‘*God’s Presence With the People 
‘‘Branded for Christ.’’ At the | 
evening prayer service, the pa 
cussed the question, ‘‘How Can a 
Member Best Help the Life of 
gregation?’? __ ‘ \ an 


some articles on ‘‘Team Work i 
gational Life.’’ It is only to 
that some congregations are — 
Ghurch families. Jealousies, petty 
findings, indifference, ‘‘hurt fe 
these things are preventing th 
of many Churches. We have a 
friends to suggest feasible an 
methods for bringing about a lar 
ure of congregational co-opt 
ought to be a helpful diseussio 


Pom 


LO 


‘Home Coming’’ services were he 
week in St. Paul’s Church, Fleetwoo 
Rev. Jacob B. Landis, pastor. TT! 
ing ministers, all of them sons of 1 
gregation, preached: Rev. © 
Schaeffer, D. D., Philadelphia; 
Baer Stoudt, Northampton; Re 
Schaeffer, D. D., Ashland; Rev. 
ermel, Pd. D., Kutztown; Re 
Schaeffer, Emaus, Pa., and 
Adam, Westminster, Md. 

In answer to the question, 
term, ‘the Near East’ differ 
the ‘Far Hast’??? the ‘‘Ou 
the following reply: ‘‘The F 
prises. Eastern Siberia, C 
Korea, Indo-China, the St 
ments, and the islands adj 
above countries. Som 


countries of the Balkan 


tamia, Syria, 
~ Grace Chu 


e and de- |} 


ye 
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Henry E. Gebhard, pastor, held a special 
congregational meeting September 8, when 
a building committee was elected and 
plans approved to start work at once on 
the new Church edifice. At the close of 
this meeting a reception was held for the 
new pastor and his family. The pastorate 
began July 1, but the reception had been 
postponed on account of the vacation sea- 
son. A goodly purse was presented to ithe 
pastor and family. 


An immense mess tent is being conduct- 
ed at the Reading, Pa., Fair by the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary of St. Mark’s Church, Reading, 
Pa., Rev. G. R. Poetter, pastor, with the 
help of the Men’s League of that congre- 
gation. The subjects of the pastor’s ser- 
mons last Sunday were ‘‘Truth and Life’’ 
and ‘‘Shall a Man Have a Right to Take 
His Own Life?’’ The evening sermon was 
published in part in the ‘‘ Reading Hagle.’’ 
Mr. Harry E. Paisley, superintendent of 
Trinity Sunday School, Philadelphia, is 
scheduled to address the Rally of the Sun- 
day School officers and teachers of St. 
Mark’s, Reading, on Thursday night, Sep- 
tember 25. ~ 


A Consistorial Picnic was enjoyed on 
Labor Day by Lancaster Classis of the 
Ohio Synod. A basket dinner was spread 
for the 150 who attended, and in the after- 
noon a program on ‘‘Stewardship’’ was 
rendered. Rey. and Mrs. E. E. Zechiel and 
Revs. E. Bruce Jacobs and W. E. Troup 
rendered a stewardship drama _ entitled, 
‘<The Canvassers and Mr. Brown.’’ Ad- 
dresses were made by Rey. J. C. Shultz 
and Hon. Horace Ankeney. Rev. E. E. 
Zechiel conducted a round table discussion. 
It was a decided success. 

Our good friend, Rev. Dr. 8. B. Mase. 
asking for a change in the address of his 
“‘Messenger,’’ graciously writes: ‘‘Dear 
‘Messenger’: We are going to sojourn for 
‘a season in Los Angeles, Cal. We appre- 
We like to have 


you come. We do not care to miss a sin- 


‘gle call, so come to see us in Los Angeles. 


Don’t fail to take note of our request. 
Upon receipt of this ecard proceed to re- 


A arrange your trips and come to see us here. 
_ We send love and greetings to the whole 


‘Messenger’ force.’’ 
St.~Mark’s Church, Lebanon, Pa., Rev. 


I. Calvin Fisher, D. D., pastor, held a union 


service of congregation and Sunday School 
last Sunday morning to tender a ‘‘ welcome 
home’’ to all the members who answered 


the call to the colors during the World 
War. Rev. George W. Hartman, who was 
‘in charge of the religious work in 16 


German prison camps overseas, gave a mes- 
Rev. Mr. 
Hartman also gave his interesting address 
in the First Church Sunday School, Phila- 
delphia, recently. 

Heidelberg University began its 70th 


year of work on September 10. President 


Miller announced as new members of the 


faculty, Prof. Clifford N. Mills in the de- 


partment of Mathematics, Lt. George A. 


Sie? Stinchcomb, instructor, in Physics, Prof. 


Frederick Lewis Bach, director of the Con- 


servatory of Music, and Thomas H. Hamil- 


‘ton, instructor in voice. All the rooms in 


- Williard Hall and Keller Cottage have 
been rented. : 


Manchester Charge, Manchester, Md., is 
vacant and desires a pastor. This ex- 


. cellent charge consisting of three Churches 
and a good salary, together with the par- 


oe 


sonage, is offered to the right man. Any- 
one desiring information may address Rev. 
Chalmers W. Walck, Westminster, Md., or 


_ Mr. H. 8. Musselman, Manchester, Md. 


~ Next week’s ‘‘Messenger’’ will be a Co- 
operation Number, and will discuss the 
eat question of securing the fullest 
re of teamwork between pastor and 
Don’t miss these sp 


~ October 19 will mark the 100th anni- 
versary of the organization of Center 
Church, Lancaster Classis, Rev. W. D. Mar- 
-burger, pastor, and a series of services is 
being arranged in honor of the occasion. 
The Missionary Society in that Church, as 
well as at Bowmansville, will meet month- 
ly at the home of the members. This prom- 
ises to stimulate a healthy social, as well 
as religious life, in the community. Mr. 
A. V. Eshleman, the first young man from 
the charge to offer his services in the 
World War, who is a deacon in Center 
congregation, has enrolled as a member 
of the Junior Class in the Theological Sem- 
inary. 


Last Sunday was Harvest Thanksgiving 
Day in Grace Church, York, Pa., Rev. 
Frederick A. Rupley, D. D., pastor. Dr. 
Rupley’s themes were: A. M., ‘‘Man’s 
High ‘Calling of God Renewed Through the 
Harvest,’’ Gen. 1: 28; P. M., John 14: 4, 
‘‘Our Saviour’s Assurance of Immortal- 
ity.’’? An offering of $37 was made for 
the local hospital. A notable renewal of 
interest in the Wednesday evening prayer 
and Bible study assemblies is being mani- 
fested. An expository study of the Gospel 
by John has been undertaken, to be ear- 
ried on through the winter, excepting the 
Epiphany period, when the Wednesday 
evenings will be given over to Mission 
study. 


The pastor and people of Grace Church, 
Newton, N. C., are glad to weleome the 
faculty and students of Catawba College 
into their midst again. The College has an 
increased enrollment this year, for which 
the entire Church and community are very 
glad. A very sad bereavement occurred in 
the congregation, August 28, in the death 
of Miss Alice, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
C. M. Rowe. She had been afflicted for 
several years and her death was not alto- 
gether unexpected. The sympathy of many 
friends throughout the Church goes out to 
this bereaved family. As noted elsewhere 
in this issue, the pastor, Rev. L. A. Peeler, 
has resigned to return to: Home Mission 
work. No successor has as yet been se- 
cured. Mr. C. M. Rowe, Newton, N. C., is 
secretary of the consistory. 


Solomon’s Church, Macungie, Pa., Rev. 
Harry J. Donat, pastor, held a Welcome 
Home service in honor of her soldier heroes. 
The Church was artistically decorated with 
national flags and bunting. The neat red, 
white, and blue ‘‘ Welcome Home’? stream- 
er extended from the Church entrance, 
symbolizing the triumphant advance from 
war to victory. Capt. H. B. Frederick, of 
Allentown, delivered an eloquent address 
to a large and attentive audience on the 
Great War as he saw it. All of the 26 
boys on the Honor Roll were decorated 
with a ‘‘victory medal’’ by the commit- 
tee. The ladies served a bountiful lunch- 

‘eon. The entire evening was filled with 
joy and gratitude to the Great Captain of 
our salvation for the safe return of the 
boys in service; who now are no longer 
soldiers of the war but sons of peace. 


A beautiful bronze table cortaining 
the names of the five young men who made 
the supreme sacrifice in the late war has 
been presented to Faith Church, Lancaster, 
Pa., Rev. D. G. Glass, pastor, and will be 
unveiled with appropriate services on the 

' day the reopening services are held. This 
tablet was presented by the five families 
of the boys as a memorial to be placed in 
the Church. The Honor Roll of the Church 
contains the names of 51 boys, five of 
whom paid the supreme price: Lloyd. E. 
Carr, Jr., John L. Rossman, Harry S. Todd, 
William R. Forrest and Samuel Hufford. 


Announcement was also recently made to. 


the congregation that a bell would be plac- 
ed in the tower of the Church by Miss 
_ Ella Dorwart as a memorial to her parents, 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Dorwart. In addi- 
tion to the above a number of other im- 
provements are being made to the Church, 
including the installation of new pews. 
For the present all the serviecs are being. 
held in the chapel. 


A hundred mission workers of Allen- 
town, Pa., and vicinity gathered at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. David A. Miller, 
2221 Chew street, on September 10, and 
listened to an intensely interesting recital 
by Miss Gertrude E. Hoy of her six years 
in China as a missionary of the Reformed 
Church. President Curtis, of the Allentown 
College, offered the invocation, after which 
Supper was served. This was followed by 
the evening lesson, taught by Mr. George 
F. Alrich. The well-known tenor, Tracy 
Rees, sang. Miss Hoy emphasized especial- 
ly the need of higher education for women 
and told of the great interest manifested 
by the girls of China in trying to secure 
an education. She said she appreciated 
greatly the gathering of so many friends 
to greet her and declared it would serve 
aS a great encouragement for her in her 
work, to which she will return November 
if -Mrs. J. G. Rupp showed a number of 
Chinese souvenirs. After the singing of 
several hymns, the meeting was closed with 
prayer by Dr. Curtis. 


Harvest Home service in Zion Church 
Stroudsburg, Pa., Rey. Frank H. Blatt, 
B. D., pastor, was very well attended on 
September 7. The offering was for the ap- 
portionment. The congregation has in 
mind quite an extensive program for the 
autumn months, including an every mem- 
ber canvass on the afternoon, September 
28, by the members of the Consistory, who 
will go in teams of two each. The pur- 
pose of the canvass is to urge more liberal 
contributions toward both current and 
benevolent offerings, and to impress the 
necessity of Church attendance, reoular 
participation in the Holy Communion, and. 
assistance in meeting the social obligations 
which rest upon every member of the 
Church of God. Zion Church will hold two. 
rally days instead of one, the first, on Oc- 
tober 5, will be devoted to the promotion 
and Rally Day of the Primary, Junior and 
Intermediate Departments; the second, on 


October 12, to the Adult Department. A 
100 per cent. attendance’ is expected, 
Rev. John F. Frantz, pastor of the 


Campbelltown, Pa., Charge, has returned 


to take up the fall and winter program 
after spending three weeks with his par- 


ents, relatives, and friends in Bucks Coun- 


ty, Pa. August 31 was a special day for 
the Charge. It marked the completion of 
the first half decade of the present pas- 
torate, as Rey. Mr. Frantz took charge of 
the work September 1, 1914. Special serv- 
ices to commemorate the fifth anniversary 
were held at Campbelltown in the morn- 
ing and in Palmyra in the evening. At 
Campbelltown the Church was artistically 
decorated with flowers of the season. The 
choir, under the direction of Mrs. Joseph 
Bowman and Miss Rebecca Wolfersberger, 
rendered special music. At the close of 
the evening service, Elder C. K. Witmer, 
Esq., assistant superintendent of the Pal- 
myra Sunday School, greatly surprised the 
pastor by handing him a check for a sub- 
stantial amount’as an anniversary gift 
from the School. It is needless to say that 
the gift was highly appreciated. The pas- 
tor preached a special anniversary sermon 
at both places and gave the following in- 
teresting statistics: Number of regular ser- 
mons preached, 574; baptisms, 70, of which 
33 were infant baptisms and 37 adult bap- 
tisms; confirmations, 68; members added 
by a letter and reprofession, 40; weddings, 
30; funerals, 78; offerings for congrega- 
tional purposes, $15,337; for benevolence, 
$7,965, 


i8 


NOTICE 
Tt is desirable that the students to whom 

the Board of Education of the Synod of 
the Potomac has promised financial aid 
shall receive their first remittances, on ac- 
count of the present school year’s appro- 
priations, as near as possible to October 
ist, although the schedule calls for No- 
vember 1st. Congregational and Classical 
treasurers who have money in their hands 
for. the purpose mentioned will render a 
real service in the way of increasing effi- 
ciency by forwarding such money at the 
earliest possible date through the cus- 
tomary channels. 

_ Frederick A. Rupley, 

Secretary-Treasurer, 


Board of Education of the Synod of the 
Potomac. 
223 North Hartley street, York, Pa. 


DID THE GENERAL SYNOD ERR? 
By Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D. D. 


Unquestionably the General Synod, met 
jn special session at Altoona in March, 
violated Article 119 of ‘the Constitution 
by its action pertaining to the amend- 
ment of the Constitution. That article 
clearly defines certain prerogative func- 
tions of the General Synod ‘‘at a stated 
meeting.’? And among them, very proper- 
ly, are the making and the amending of a 
constitution. Now in parliamentary prac- 
tice a distinction is made between regular, 
special, and adjourned meetings. And regu- 
lar meetings are frequently called ‘‘stated 
meetings. 7 There is no valid distinction 
between a ‘‘regular’’ and a ‘‘stated’’ 
meeting. Under either name it is a meet- 
ing fixed by the superior law of a parlia- 
mentary body. And no special meeting, 
however regularly it may be called, ever 
becomes a stated or regular meeting in 
the parliamentary sense of these synony- 
mous terms. Therefore, the General Synod, 
in its special meeting at Altoona, acted 
ultra vires when it decreed certain amend- 
ments of the Constitution. And the Gen- 
eral Synod, at its next stated meeting, in 
May, 1920, must needs declare said action 
null and void. The various overtures, pur- 
porting ‘‘to inerease the working effi- 
ciency of our Church,’’ that led to the 
appointment of a special committee, may 
then be submitted de novo for such action 
as the judicatory may deem proper. 

As the chairman of the committee which 
formulated the report on these amend- 
ments, I wish to confirm Dr. C. E. Schaef- 
fer’s conjecture that the committee based 
their work on Article 209 of the Constitu- 
tion, which is less accurate in its word- 
ing than Article 119. In the pressure and 
haste of those crowded days at Altoona the 
ampler statement was overlooked. But it 
is perfectly clear that the terse article at 
the end of the Constitution must be con- 
strued in theslight of the preceding para- 
graphs. 

Personally I have no regrets that next 
spring the General Synod will have an 
opportunity to reopen and reconsider the 
question of amending the Constitution. 
The fate of some of the items, that were 
erroneously sent to the Classes for their 
approval or rejection, seems to be in doubt. 
I question whether they have had a fair 
chance to impress their. manifest merit 
upon the mind of the Church at large. 
They were adopted at Altoona at the last 
hour, and almost without debate. One 
item of the report, recommending a change 
in the basis of representation at the Gen- 
eral Synod, was stricken out. Yet it had 
an important bearing on Item I, which 
was retained and ratified. Furthermore, 


almost nothing has been done, by the pro- - 
ponents and ‘supporters of these amend- 


ments, through the Church papers, to ex- 
plain their practical merit to the Western 


-on Wednesday afternoon. 


eo 


Classes that were sparsely represented at 
Altoona. It seems reasonable to hope that, 
with more time for their consideration and 
commendation, the fate of these amend- 
ments will be less dubious. 


MERCERSBURG ACADEMY BEGINS 
NEW YEAR 


Marking the beginning of the 27th year 
of the administration of its present Head 
Master, Dr. ‘William Mann Irvine, the 
Mercersburg Academy opened its doors 
September 10th for the work of the au- 
tumn term. The enrollment, the largest in 
the history of the school, includes boys 
from every State in the Union, while the 


coming of boys from the Bermudas and. 


from Denmark augments the number of 
foreign countries which has, through the 
years, been represented at Mercersburg, so 
that now the Academy has educated boys 
from 21 foreign lands. This alone affords 
a just idea of the scope of the educational 
influence of this institution. So great ~ 


were the number of applicants for admis- 


sion this year that the present. enrollment 
was completed by the middle of July, and 
Mercersburg overflow has helped to fill 
five other academies. 


have been written either to boys directly 
applying for admission or inquiring about 
the school. During the same period one 


stenographer in the Head Master’s office | 


has done nothing but write refusal letters. 

The chief reason for Mercersburg’s high _ 
position among the schools is contained in 
a statement recently written to a parent 


by the Registrar of one of the best uni-— 


versities in the East: ‘‘I am highly ae 
ed,’’ he wrote, ‘‘that you have decided to 
send your son to the Mercersburg Acad- 
emy. This is one of the really strong and 
honest preparatory schools of the coun- 
try.’? The standards of scholarship are 
very high; for Mercersburg insists, as few 
schools do, upon the fundamentals of edu-_ 
cation. 
this year, having had added to its mem- 
bership many of its old members who have 
lately been released from the national sery- 
ice. In this connection it may be men- 
tioned that Mercersburg’s war record is 
quite a remarkable one. There were 1,200 
alumni and 60 former teachers in the serv- 
ice. Forty-nine gave their lives for the 
cause of America. Forty-seven were decor- 
ated. Of these, Dr. Joel Boone, who served 
with the Marines at Chateau-Thierry, was 
cited nine times, and Major Alexander 
Stark, of Norfolk, Va., the youngest Major 


in the American Army, being only 23 


years old; was decorated by four govern- 
ments—Belgium, ital France and Amer- 


ica. a 


This splendid | part played by Marearst 
burg graduates during the great war was 


touched upon by Dr, : M. J. Klein, Pro-— 


fessor of History in Franklin and Marshall 
College, who made the address at the 
formal opening exercises of the Academy 


whose theme was upon the spirit with 
which one should face a great task, was 
full of admirable directness, lofty vision 
and sane counsel. In this service Dr. Klein 


was assisted by the Head Master, Dr. Ir- | 


During the past 7 ~ 
weeks more than 900 letters of refusal — 


The faculty is especially strong — 


His address, 


sum of $44,000 has already been subser 
ed. Following that there will be ereeted 
the Mercersburg Chapel, for which Ralph 
Adams Cram, the noted architect, has al- 
ready drawn plans. This will be, iu 
sense, a memorial chapel; for many 
morials, such as windows, an organ and 
chancel, have already been given in m 
ory of boys who sacrificed their lives 
the world war. Myr.~Cram has deela 
that, south of New York, there will hard 
be a Church building comparable to 
chapel at Mercersburg. 


THE LANCASTER MISSIONARY C 
“FERENCE } 


This was the first missionary conferen 
"I was privileged to attend from Mon 
to Saturday. Having spent seven year 
the home missionary field, I naturally 
sessed a-sympathetie heart, but I conte 
that I was agreeably surprised at 
spirit of the conference. I feel convine 
that all of us returned to our respee bi 
fields with renewed energy and noble 
rations. The real joy of Christians be 
very apparent throughout the week. 
studied, we worked, we prayed and p! 
—‘each for the joy of the workin 


As leader of the Devotional H 


which the leaders entered upon t 
Those are men and women 0: 
their influence throughout the 
be wholesome. The second 
tion and consecration to Chr ti 0) 
mon Saviour. | The. fact vas dr i 


I have nae in my limited 
It did me-good to speak abo 
many of them told me that i 
good to receive the suggestion 
gets of nies 


my Church: educated: m me. 
Be ees to me after an 


"EUROPE 


ago drafted Rov ‘Alber 
D. D., editor of the ‘‘Chris 
for a newspaperman’s_ pun-art 
France and English, hace elk 

cellent man for the task: hou 
and outs’? Se ee 


ae pie 
“server a 


vine, and by Dr. Rose, Dr. Repass and Dr. ws 


Herman, clergymen * the town of Mer- . 


cersburg. : oe 


The coming year promises. to be the best 


in the history of the Academy. In many 
ways the equipment of the school has been — 
aa a and improved, more than 

having been spent during this 
upon South Cottage and Colonial 
and upon grading and road-ma 
fore the opening of am 
the new Administration | 
is hoped, be complet 
puilene efee en 30, 


“te 
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tion. Incidentally, Dr. Dieffenbach is not 
impressed with any notable signs of re- 
pentance on the part of the Germans. In- 

- deed, he thinks we ought not to look for 
many outward demonstrations of contri- 
tion, nor does he think that we should 
waste much sympathy on Germany, which 
is going to work in a systematic fashion 
to rebuild its industrial life, and may suc- 
eeed in doing it sooner than we shall in 
America. Nevertheless, Dr. Dieffenbach 
wants to see the League of Nations a 
reality as soon as possible, for, though he 
was an ardent supporter of the war from 
the beginning, he returns more conscious 
than ever before of its disastrous effect 
upon the moral life of many of the men 
who fought against Prussian autocracy. He 
does not look upon war as a fountain head 
of the Christian virtues. He considers it 
rather as an extremely damaging influ- 
ence to most of those who bear arms, on 
whatever side they fight. 

In the first of a series of articles head- 
ed, “*The ‘Y,’-in the War,’? -which* Dr. 
Diefenbach is writing for his paper, he 

_ shows in effective parallel columns the 
distribution by three welfare organiza- 
tions of the proceeds of last autumn’s war 
work campaign. The Y. M.C. A. was en- 

“4 trusted with $100,000,000, on which sum 
it maintained 16,000 huts and 6,000 secre- 
taries. The Knights of Columbus had $30,- 
000,000, with which they cared for 150 
huts and 700 secretaries. The Salvation 
_ Army received $3,500,000 to maintain 45 
2 huts and 186 secretaries. Comparing the 
3 receipts with the work done, it appears 
‘that the Y. M. C. A. received $62,500 for 
each hut in operation and $16,666 for each 
secretary in service. The Knights of Co- 


operation and $42, 858 for each secretary. 
- The Salvation Army received $77,000 for 
each hut, and $18,817 for each worker, The 
evident conclusion is that the ‘‘Y.’’ did a 
bigger work, not only absolutely, but rela- 
tively, than these other organizations, yet 
-_-Dr. Dieffenbach considers the giving of 
ae ‘material comforts as only one of ‘the lesser 
--ministrations of the ‘‘Y.’’ Indeed, ‘he 
ee thinks that all the welfare organizations 
Se gave away entirely too many goods. ‘‘If 
<3 not a cake. of chocolate, ‘a cigarette, a 
sheet of paper, a biscuit, had been given,» 
the contribution of the See es A 
which did ninety-eight per cent. of all the 
per eiee among the we pO liae ss att the 


= yond erate and ee price.’’ Dr. Dief- 
 fenbach thinks, furthermore, that there 
3 was too little rather than too much relig- 
jon in the ‘‘Y.’’ work. Nevertheless, he 
found a prevalent desire on the part of 
most of its workers to serve the soldiers. 
And ‘he thinks that ‘‘faith without ef- 
ficiency is better than efficiency without 
_ faith.’’ He found, to be sure, ‘‘blunders, 


= epeetLOns but he is sure that such men as 
_ Edward C. Carter, the chief secretary, and 
“many others associated with him, were in 
the work not for gain or glory, but to 
‘serve God by sustaining man,’? Espe- 
ply warm praise is awarded to ‘‘Y.’’ 
women, who were seleeted with greater 
discrimination than appeared to be the 
case with the men. This might well be, 
ince the ‘‘Y.’? women were only a small 
raction of the great army. It will be 
rth. while for any who are stiil inclined, 
in on the ‘‘say-so’’ of no more than 
dier out of five to slam the ‘‘Y.,’’ 
_ follow up Dr. Dieffenbach’s articles 
they shall continue to appear in the 
Beretian Register.’ ’—Congregationalist. 
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a inefficiencies, and fearful defects in organ-_ 


PRAY FOR THE PASTOR 


The practice of praying in particular 
for the preacher has fallen into disuse. 
Occasionally have we heard the practice 
arraigned as a disparagement of the min- 
istry, being a publie declaration by those 
who do it of the inefficiency of the min- 


- istry. It offends the pride of learning and 


self-sufficiency, perhaps, and these ought to 
be offended and rebuked in a ministry that 
is so derelict as to allow them to exist. 
Prayer to the preacher is not simply the 
duty of his profession, but it is a neces- 
sity. 

Air is not more necessary to the lungs 
than prayer is to the preacher. It is abso- 
lutely necessary for the preacher to pray. 
It is also an absolute necessity that the 
preacher be prayed for, These two propo- 
sitions are wedded into a union which 
ought never to know any divoree. The 
preacher must pray; the preacher must be 
prayed for. It will take all the praying he 
can do and all the praying he can get done 
to meet the fearful responsibilities of his 
calling, and to gain the largest, truest 
suecess in his great work. 

The true preacher, next to the cultiva- 
tion of the spirit and the fact of prayer 
in himself, in their intensest form, covets 
with a great covetousness the prayers of 
God’s people. 

The holier a man is the higher does he 
estimate prayer and the clearer does he 
see that God gives Himself to the praying 
ones. Salvation never finds its way to a 
prayerless heart. The Holy Spirit never 
abides in a prayerless soul. Preaching 
never edifies a prayerless soul. Christ 
knows nothing of prayerless Christians. 


Gifts, talents, education, eloquence, 
God’s call can not abate the demand of 
prayer, but intensify the necessity for the 
preacher to pray and to be prayed for. The 
more the preacher’s eyes are opened to the 
nature, responsibility, and difficulties in 
his work, the more will he see and feel 
the necessity of prayer, not only the in- 
creasing demand to pray himself, but to 
call others to help by their prayers. 

Paul is an illustration of this. If any 
man could project the gospel by dint of 
personal force, by brain power, by culture, 
by personal grace, by God’s commission, 
by God’s special call, that man was Paul. 
That the preacher must be a man given to 
Paul is an example. That the 
preacher must have the prayers of God’s 
people to be a success, Paul is a pre-emi- 
nent example. 

He asks, he covets, he pleads in an im- 
passioned way for the help of all the 
saints. He knew that in the e spiritual realn, 
as elsewhere, in union there is strength; 
that the consecration of faith, desire, and 
prayer increased the volume of spiritual 
force until it became irresistible in its 
power. Units of prayer combined, like 
drops of water, make an ocean which de- 
nies resistance. So Paul, with his clear 


and full-apprehension of spiritual dynam-, 


ies, determined to make his ministry as im- 
pressive, as eternal, as irresistible as the 
ocean by gathering all the scattered units 
of prayer and precipitating them on his 
ministry. May not the solution of Paul’s 
pre-eminence in labors and results, inelud- 
ing his impress on the Chureh and the 
world, be found in the fact that he was 
able to center on himself and his min- 
istry more of prayer than others? To his 
brethren at Rome, he wrote: ‘‘Now I be- 
seech you, brethren, for the Lord Jesus 
Christ’s sake, and for the love of the 
Spirit, that ye strive together with me in 
prayers to God for me.’’ To the Ephesians 
he says: ‘‘Praying always with all pray- 
er and supplication in the Spirit, and 


watching thereunto with all perseverance © 


and supplication for all saints, and for me, 


me = 


bic 


hands and decide the 


that utterance may be given unto me, that 
I may open my mouth boldly, to make 
known the mystery of the gospel.’’ To 
the Colossians: ‘‘Withal praying also for 
us, that God would open unto us a door 
of utterance, to speak the mystery of 
Christ, for. which I am also in bonds; that 
I may make it manifest, as I ought to 
speak.’? 

To the Thessalonians he says, sharply, 
strongly, ‘‘Brethren, pray for us.’’ Paul 
calls on the Corinthians to help him: ‘‘Ye 
also helping together by prayer for us.’? 
This was to be part of their work. They 
were to lay to the helping hand of prayer. 
In an additional and closing charge to the 
Thessalonian Church about the importance 
and necessity of their prayers, he says: 
““Winally, brethren, pray for us, that the 
Word of the Lord may have free course 
and be glorified, even as it is with you, 
and that we may be delivered from unrea- 
sonable and wicked men.’’ He impresses 
the Philippians that all his trials and ‘op- 
position can be made subservient to the 
spread of the gospel by the efiiciency of 
their prayers for him. Philemon was to 
prepare a lodging for him; for, through 
Philemon’s prayer, Paul was to be his 
guest. 


Paul’s attitude on this question illus- 
trates his humility and his deep insight 
into the spiritual forces which project the 
gospel. More than this, it teaches a les- 
son at all times, that if Paul was so de- 
pendent on the prayers of God’s saints to. 
give his ministry success, how much great- 
er the necessity that the prayers of God’s 
saints be centered on the ministry of to- 
day. 

Paul did not feel that this urgent plea 
for prayer was to lower his dignity, lessen 
his influence, or depreciate his _ piety. 
What if it did? Let dignity go, let in- 
fluence; be destroyed, let his reputation be 
marred—he must. have their prayers. Call- 
ed, commissioned, chief of the apostles as 
he was, all his equipment was imperfect 
without the prayers of the people. He 


-wrote letters everywhere urging them to 


pray for him. Do you think of and pray 
for your preacher? Publie prayers are of 
little worth unless they are preceded and 
followed up by private praying. The pray- 
ing ones are to the preacher as Aaron and 
Hur were to Moses—they hold up_ his 
issue that is so 
fiercely raging around them. 

The plea and purpose of the apostles 
were to put the Church to praying. They 
did not ignore the grace of cheerful giv- 
ing. They were not ignorant of the place 
which religious activities and work oceu- 
pied in the spiritual life; but none nor 
all of these could compare in necessity 
and importanee with prayer. 

‘‘Put the saints everywhere to pray- 
ing’’ is the burden and keynote of apos- 
tolic success. Jesus had striven to do this 
in his personal ministry. As He was mov- 
ed by compassion at the fields all white 
to harvest, He tries to awaken His dis- 
ciples to the duty of prayer as He charges 
them: ‘‘Pray ye the Lord of harvest, that 
He will send forth laborers into His har- 
vest.’? ‘‘And He spake a parable unto 
them to this end, that men ought always 
to pray and not to faint.’’—Rev. J. R. 
Simpkins, in ‘‘The Religious Telescope.’’ 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
NSBLYMYER CHURCH BELLS 


Yf/ Carry their message a’far and 

%y bring to church those who might 
YF forget. The sweet beauty of their 
tone is irresistable. Bells made by the 
Blymyer Process are better, more durable, 
clearer, sweeter, and they cost no more, 
Our Free Book tells all about Bells. 
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The Church Services 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof, Theo. F. Herman, D. D., Lancaster, Pa. 


The Lesson for Sunday, September 28, 
being a Review for the past quarter, there 
are no notes in this issue of the ‘‘Mes- 


senger.’’ 


A LITTLE STORY FOR THE LESSON 
(September 28) 


By Gertrude Cogan Lyon 


Hosanna to the son of David: Blessed 
is he that cometh in the name of the Lord; 
Hosanna in the highest. (Matt, 21: 9.) 

A young Egyptian was taking a course 
in one of the professional schools of Phila- 
delphia, Being located near the Reformed 

— Church Building, one of the workers made 
his acquaintance, and at the first opportun- 
ity drew him out on the subject of re- 
ligion. He was a proud Moslem, but very 
friendly. ‘‘The Christian religion is all 
right; a good religion, good for you. But 
I have a religion that is superior. There 
is not a taint of alcohol in my blood, for 
as far back as our prophet my ancestors 
have not tasted it, our religion forbids it. 
On every hand in this country I see men 
and even women drinking, drunken. You 
may say we veil our women. As I walk 
your streets and see your women only half 
dressed I long for my own land, where 
women are modest. You may say we have 
child marriage. But you send your young 
girls out to faetories and business offices 
to be among many men all day.’’ 

‘“May I ask you to read the New Testa- 
ment and examine the person of Jesus 
Christ?’’ asked the worker. | 

He agreed to do this, saying: ‘‘But I 
am satisfied with my religion; it is the 
greatest in the world.’’ 

Later he came and said he would like 
to meet some true (Christians, especially 
to see a Christian home. This was ar- 
ranged. Another time he came. ‘‘I am in 
temptation. I cannot help it. I want to 
put it aside, but I cannot. Here is our 
Koran. Will you read some in it and tell 
me what you think; I have read it, but 
still am tempted.’’ 


A page was read in silence—offensive, 
vile. 

‘‘How did reading the New Testament 
affect you? Did it tempt you?’’ 

**No; it is strong in morality.’’ 

‘<Your prophet was human; Jesus Christ 
is Divine. Your prophet is dead; Jesus 
Christ is alive and saves all who come unto 
Him.’’ 

He went away silent. One day he came 
to the worker’s office and said: ‘‘I am 
about to sail for home, and I wanted to 
tell you that your prayers for me have 
been answered. I believe in Jesus Christ.’’ 

‘‘Tell me what you believe about Him.’’ 

‘‘He has the truth and help for men.’’ 

‘*How about Mohammed?’’ 

‘*T think he was a prophet, but Jesus 
Christ is Sayjour, above Mohammed.”’’ 

Yea, and so they are coming; from Mo- 


-ly in the writings of St. Paul. 


. 


hammed, from Buddha, from Confucius, ~ 


from every human leader, however great, 
to acclaim Jesus Saviour and King. Ho- 
sanna to the son of David: Blessed is he 


‘tions. 


ee eee 


that cometh in the name-‘of the Lord; 
Hosanna in the highest! 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D. D. 


September 28th—The Christian Athlete 
and His Training 
(I Cor. 9: 19-27) 


The figure of an athlete occurs frequent- 
He derived 
his illustration from the Isthmian games, 
which were a prominent feature in the so- 
cial and national life of ancient Greece. 
Perhaps the great Apostle himself partici- 
pated in them at some time or other in his 
life. It is said that Paul was. slightly 
lame and the supposition is that he receiv- — 
ed this injury in one of those wrestling 
matches. These games were celebrated 
every second year and were outstanding 
events among these people. Only Greeks 
of pure blood, whose citizenship was un- 
disputed and who had done nothing to for- 
feit the same were allowed to participate 
in them, They were great national gather- 
ings. It is interesting to study the great 
celebrations of different nations as ex- 
pressive of their national ideals and life. 
The Hebrews, for instance, had their great 
religious gatherings which partook of a 
national character. The American people 
have their festival occasions which serve 
to glorify the principles and ideals for 
which this nation stands. So the Greeks, 
while they were a keen, intellectual and 
philosophical people, while they gloried in 
art and architecture, nevertheless magni- 
fied physical prowess and power, and these 
great athletic functions were indicative of 
their cherished ideals as a people. 

Now Paul transfers this life and spirit 
of the athlete into the Christian realm and 
applies the same to the man or woman who 
qualifies him or herself for Christian sery- 
ice. It is a very apt and suggestive illus- 
tration. In this rather remarkable passage 
he refers to three principal things which 
the Christian athlete is to observe if he 
will train for efficient service. 


1.. Proper habits. ‘‘He that striveth for 
mastery is temperate in all things.’’ - How 
comprehensive and inclusive Paul’s idea of 
temperance was! It was a far bigger thing 
than mere abstinence from drink. It 
meant self-control, sobriety, restraint. 
banished excesses and abuses of every de- 
scription. The Greek athlete kept his 
body pure and strong. He subjected him- 
self willingly, gladly to rules and regula- 
tions. He renounced luxuries and practices 
which in themselves were innocent, yet 
stood in the way of highest efficiency. He 
was proud of hardships, of fatigues, of pri- 
vations. 
He rather gloried in them. He sub- 
jected himself to a rigorous regime. He 
dieted, he exercised, he practiced, he did 
everything that lay within his power to 


~to lie at His feet! ?? 


We will never build up our spiritual mus- — 


requirement of a Church, 


» common issue. 


Tt 


He did not chafe under restric- 


qualify himself for the match. Anything | 


that would lower his vitality or slacken — 


his pace he would scrupulously avoid. — 


What a wealth of suggestion there is 
-here for the Christian athlete! — 


We must 
make the most of ourselves as Christians 
There are those who imagine that al 

sickly, anaemic, bloodless, 
tians are the ideal people 
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make themselves as little as possible, s® 
that ‘‘no flesh might glory in His sight.?? 
They sing, ‘‘O, to be nothing, nothing, only — 
They emphasize the 
passive virtues, such as humility, self-sur- 
render, meekness, ete. That is a mistaken 
theory of life. We must make the most 
of ourselves. We must by a proper, con- 
sistent life equip ourselves for highest and 
most efficient service. If we are to do any 
good in the world we must qualify for it. 


cles without food and exercise and daily — 
practice. We must subject ourselves to 
hardness, as good soldiers of Jesus Christ 
We must form habits of spiritual life aes 
which will build us up in the Lord. These A 
we must practice without complaining, F 
without whining and pining. How tired — 
we get of those people who are always la- 
menting the hardships of the Christian 
life! How weary so many Christians are! 
How they sigh and groan under their dis 
cipline! The athlete in training for th a 
games does not do so. ; 


2. Decision. ‘‘So fight I as not b 
ing the air.’’? The athlete has a goal t 
wards which he presses. He sees t 
crown for which he struggles. One tro 
ble with the Christian athlete is that I 
has no proper objective, no compelli 
tive or purpose to actuate him in his 
ing. The greatest need in thee 
among Christian.men is a great 5 
motive. Training as an end in its 
most useless. We must train for s¢ 
pose. We must have definitenes: 
tive. Without this we will be li 
empty, meaningless lives. This i a L€ 
ei 
Churches go on in their usual mann 
out a purpose. They have no de: 
which stands out before them, ¢ 
compelling, beckoning them ow 
upward. The Christian athlete m 
some definite point in his life 1 
will seek to win. St. Peter- says: 
up the loins of your mind.’’ ‘The 
strips himself of needless elothi 
ers together the loose flowing 
that he may pals or run. 8 


ae 


] 


- 
* 


3. Determination. ‘‘So run tha 
attain.’’ Zeal, earnestness, enthus 
termination ‘characterized the 
among the Greeks. Without it the 
was lost, the fight was up. — Et 
spirit that must ss the Ch isti 
He must determine to win, He d 
lose. 


And the glory of it is that a: 
the Christian race will win a e 
one will come out Nerang = 


a Barron nies but ‘an ine 
The Greek athlete who wi 
toriously would be hailed | 
his fellows. The natio 

honor. The Christian © 
be crowned. He 
and bis romaies ¢ 
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NOTICE 


The Pittsburgh Synod of the Reformed 
Church in the United States will meet in 
general convention in Grace Reformed 
Church, Jeannette, Pa., the Rev. J. M. Run- 
kle, Ph. D., minister, Monday evening, Oc- 
tober. 6th, 1919, at 7.45 o’clock. The 
Synod will be entertained on the Harvard 
plan. 

The ministers and elders will find the 
Roll Clerk, the Rev. Edwin O. Marks, in 
the vestibule of the Church 15 minutes be- 
fore the opening of Synod and each ses- 
sion thereafter. It is important that all 
members of Synod are enrolled. 

Representatives of boards and institu- 
tions will, according to the rule of Synod, 
- be heard on Wednesday. : 

As there are about twenty trains stop- 
ping at Jeannette both east and west each 
day, all will find it easy. 


J. Harvey Mickley, 
Stated Clerk 


531 Somerset street, Johnstown, Pa., Sep- 
tember 12, 1919. 


‘‘CEDAR CREST,’’ THE COLLEGE*FOR 
WOMEN, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


The work of the coming year will begin 
on Wednesday morning, September 24, at 
10 o’clock, with a service of worship in 
Dietz Hall. The opening address will be 

delivered by Mr. Wayne E. Davis, the 
director of secretarial training. The en- 
rollment will be the highest ever had, 
every available room being assigned. 

Arrangements are now being made for 
the entertainment of Synod, which will 

- convene in Salem ‘Church on Octoker 13th. 
Through the considerateness of Pastor 
Darms and his committee, Thursday after- 
noon will be set apart for Synod to visit 
the College. The Alumnae Association has 
a special committee appointed to assist the 
President and the faculty in entertaining 
the members of Synod. The Cedar Crest 
Auxiliary and the student body will be 
drawn upon for the purpose of making 
‘‘The Life of Cedar Crest’’ apparent to 
every visitor. The joint consistories of 

_ the Reformed Churches in Allentown have 
appointed a committee to assist the ladies 
wherever possible. If our present plans 
can be carried out the Alumnae Associa- 
tion will break ground for the Alumnae 
Hall that afternoon. I confess to a feel- 

ing of pride when I make the public an- 

_ nouncement that ‘‘The Life of Cedar 

Crest’? has turned out graduates who 

shouldered the project of erecting a $100,- 

000 Alumnae Hall. When Synod visits us 

we are anxious to have each member ask 
himself these two questions: 

__ First—Are we worthy of the support w 

are asking? 

bi Second—Do we in your judgment need 

an additional dormitory? 

E When our constituency expresses appre- 

ciation of the work of our institution, let 
us immediately think of our teachers who 
are playing such a strong part in*our work. 

The spirit of those teachers is remarkable 

___and is one of the strongest assets we have. 

_ That spirit was expressed last June when 

one of the teachers accepted her re-ap- 

‘pointment. In a letter to the chairman of 

_ the Committee on Teachers, she says: 

_**T appreciate very highly the com- 

- mendation of my work and the recom- 

- mendation of the committee. I will ac- 

cept the reappointment and will ask you 
is secretary to extend to the Board of 

Trustees my thanks for their kind con- 

‘sideration and the material proof of their 

satisfaction—the inerease in salary. I 

hope that next year’s work will be very 
much benefitted by this year’s experiences. 

_ With best wishes for the success of your 
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BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 
Rey. W. F. More, D. D., Superintendent 


William and His Bellyache 


William is a tall, well-buit, strong and 
healthy boy, about nine years of age. To 
all outward appearance he is perfectly well 
and, especially at the table, he can hold 
his own with the best of them. When you 
see him eat and play you see no sign of 
suffering from any ache whatever. 


And yet William would have us believe 
that he frequently has the bellyache. This 
bellyache seems to be prevailingly a sum- 
mer complaint, not in the usual sense of 
the term, but because it seems to afflict 
him almost exclusively during the summer 
months. He has reported several dozen 
spells of it during the present season. 


We have come to know when to expect 
it. It usually comes about the second day 
after the little boys have started on a 
somewhat lengthy job, and it lasts during 
an entire day and sometimes it even ex- 
tends during the second day, depending 


somewhat on the state of the weather and 
the feasibility of sleeping out of bed. 


To-day this bellyache came on again. 
Yesterday the little hoys were put to work 
digging out the corn stubble where the 
silo corn was cut so that the field can be 
disced and made ready for seeding. All 
the little boys of proper age helped at this 
job. This morning the work was resumed, 
but William had the bellyache. It usually 
happens this way. 


William’s bellyache might be called a 
chronic, acute and seemingly incurable dis- 
ease. Chronic because it comes on again 
and again; acute because when it attacks 
him he considers himself altogether ineap- 
able of working; incurable because we 
have tried a great many remedies without 
any appreciable results. Once or twice 
we have succeeded in turning the belly- 
ache into a backache, the pain being then 
in the lower extremity of the back. 


Can anyone suggest a remedy for this 
sort of a bellyache? We are willing to try 
it on William before we will be compelled 
to take extreme measures with him. 


~ 


News of the Woman’s Missionary Society 


[Send Communications to Mrs. E. W. Lentz, Bangor, Pa.] 


The program announcement for the 33rd 
annual meeting of the W. M. S. of Pitts- 
burgh Synod, September 25. and 26, is 
prophetic of two inspirational days. The 
meeting will be held in Grace Church, 
Jeannette, Pa., Rev. Dr. J. M. Runkle, pas- 
tor. Dr. F. C..Seitz will open each session 
with a devotional service and Bible study. 
The Forward Movement will be presented 
by four ‘‘4-minute women.’’ ‘‘When and 
Where,’’ by Mrs. M. G. Schucker; ‘‘How 
and Why,’’ Mrs. Paul Dundore; ‘‘Here 
and There,’’ Mrs. G. B. Woods; ‘‘Word 
and Hye Pictures,’’ Mrs. A. P. Dibler. 

Friday afternoon will be devoted to the 
presentation of the new literature and 
study books. Miss Gertrude Hoy will ad- 
dress the convention on Thursday evening, 
and on Friday evening the pageant, ‘‘Old 
Mother Goose and Her Missionary Chil- 
dren,’’ will be presented by the Mission 
Band of Jeannette. 


At the annual meeting of the W. M. S. 
of Eastern Synod, in St. John’s Church, 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa., September 23 and 
24, Prof. Paul Gerhard, of Japan, and Miss 
Helen B, Ammerman, of China, will speak 
of their work on the foreign field, and 
Rev. James M. Mullan will address the 
convention on the Forward Movement. 


Dr. Charles E. Schaeffer, Secretary of 
the Home Mission Board, addressed the 
annual meeting of the W. M. 8., Western 
New York Classis, at Buffalo, N. Y., Sep- 
tember 12. ~ : 


ED ES De 


The General Secretary of Literature 
writes that the calendar is in the hands of 
the printer. The quota for Eastern Synod 
will be 2,800, which is equal to half of the 
membership. At the recent executive meet- 
ing it was decided to apportion the calen- 
dars among the Synods in proportion to 
their membership. Each Synod will be 
asked to sell the number equal to half of 
its membership. 


The ‘‘Service Cards’’ for the Forward 
Movement Membership Campaign will be 
ready for distribution at the Synodical 
meetings. 


Mrs. J. G. Rupp, of Allentown, address- 
ed the annual convention of the W. M. S. 
of Somerset Classis. Fifty dollars toward 
the China chapel fund was given by the 
Classis as a special offering. 


Special Guests Attend Services—The 


eight new missionaries on their way to 


the foreign field stopped over in San 
Francisco for Sunday, August 24. Prof. 
Gerhard and his family had arrived from 
Japan and the twelve missionaries attend- 
ed service in the First Church, San Fran- 
cisco. They were escorted to the Church 
by Mr. K. Suzuki, a graduate of North 
Japan College, now serving as secretary 
of the Japanese Association of America in 
San Francisco. Rev. Terasawa, a retired 
Presbyterian minister, preached the ser- 
mon. After the service the missionaries 
partook of a Japanese dinner at a Japanese 
restaurant. On Sunday, August 31, Mr. 


easy-going 


fully warranted. 
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Arthur D. Smith, of Mahanoy City, a 
teacher for North Japan College, attended 
service at the same place. 


Farewell to Miss Kerschner—The differ- 
ent organizations of the Japanese Mission 
expressed their appreciation of Miss Car- 
rie Kerschner’s service by specially ar- 
ranged services to close her work among 
them. The Sunday School sang the first 
song she had taught them and presented 
her with a beautiful silk umbrella. The 
Student ‘Club reserved Friday night, Au- 
gust 27, for Miss Kerschner. After a social 
hour with addresses and music they pre- 
sented her with a Japanese tea set.. The 
Sunday evening service, August 31, was 
also arranged in her honor. This was un- 
der the direction of Mr. Odashima, secre- 
tary of the Church. Addresses and music 
and gifts expressed the esteem of the 
Japanese people. At Miss Kerschner’s re- 
quest her favorite Japanese hymn closed 
the service. Among the gifts from the 
congregation was a black sealskin weck- 
end bag with ivory fittings, a suit case, a 
string of pearls, and a Chinese jade bar 


pin. 


WHY THE AMERICAN SOLDIER WON 


Chaplain Olin Clarke Jones 
Expeditionary Force in France 


The American soldier met the world 
emergency in a magnificent way. His spirit 
on the battlefield was brave and true, and 
in the little village back of the line. his 
friendliness and his welcome in the home 
are beautiful to see. The love of little 
children for him may be observed on every 
street where he is found. 

I have followed this American soldier 
from the booth where he registered as a 
citizen-soldier to~ the trench where he 
fought with the Hun. As I followed him 
and shared his experiences I studied him 
and I have tried to find the secret of his 
greatness and success. I have come to 
this conclusion: The American soldier was 
what he was and acted as he did because 
he has grown up in America through three 
institutions. These institutions have stood 
the test of his own criticism. He sees their 
truth live on in the fiery furnace of war. 
Death cannot touch them except to disclose 
a resurrection. Life breathes on them the 
endless joy of growth and service and 
love. 

I. The first of these institutions is his 
home. It was the dearest thing in the sol- 
dier’s life. Its presence molded-him more 
than any other relationship. It contrib- 
uted more to the making of his character, 
and now over here to the choice of his 
conduct, whether at the front or back in 
the billet, than all other influences put. to- 
gether. For proof read his letters home 
as his officers are required to do. 

Tl. The second institution was the pub- 
lic school, He was not taught by it to be 

-a soldier. In fact, the opposite tendeney 
was true, and yet the American schoolboy 
proved himself to be one of the best fight- 
ing men in the world. Why? Because the 
public school taught him to think for him- 


self; taught him to play out of doors as a. 


member of a team; taught him that free- 
dom and country are worth fighting for 
and that honor is worth dying for. The 
public school is warp and woof of the sol- 
dier in khaki. 

Il. And I put as the third institution 
of this triumvirate the school of the 
Church. At some time it has touched the 
American soldier’s life and its influence 
lives. THe might not always recognize it 
and in some instances he might not fess 
up to it. At times he might. have been 
hard on the outside and even profane, but 
the integrity and nobility of his inner life 
owed much to the influence of the school 
of the Church. This holds true for Pro- 


with them, and much of the solid develop- 


wrought richly in the making 
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testant, Roman Catholic, and Jewish sol- 
dier. In a word, the spiritual foundations 
for the crusade upon which we were bent 
were laid in the period of youth and were 
nurtured by the school of the Church in 
common with the home and the public 
school. 

Of this truth I am absolutely certain. 
And on the basis of it I am convinced that 
the most valuable contribution which the 
Church can make now, and especially to- 
morrow in the period of reconstruction is 
to turn her energy and wealth and leader- 
ship to the teaching and training of the 
youth of the nation in that they may learn 
to be like and to live like the young Car- 
penter of Nazareth—Northwestern Christ- 
ian Advocate. 


PENNSYLVANIA, LONG ASYLUM FOR 
RELIGIOUS SECTS, NOT ‘‘TOO 
PROUD TO FIGHT’’ 


No bit of literature compiled regard- 
ing Pennsylvania could fairly represent 
that State without at least a passing ref- 
erence to the religious sects which were 
transplanted there in Colonial times and 
which flourish to this day in nearly their 
primitive simplicity. 

When William Penn founded his colony, 
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ment of the State is due to the high stand- 
ard of integrity and fairness established 
and maintained by these people of Quaker 
faith. 

Mennonites from Holland and Switzer- 
land and the Rhine country, persecuted 
by nearly all ereeds alike, ee in large _ NEDWIN M. HARTMAN, AM 
numbers and developed into the success- = u, 
ful agriculturists of the three original _ ery ts Mercersburg Academ: A 
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persecutions that were without pity, brav- ee por Gy las b> 
ed the perils of raging seas and untamed Ciesian manliness. For a 
forests in order to find a haven where they information, gue 
could live in their faith. The Moravians 
followed later, to share with the other 
sects the blessings of tolerance in the 
land of Penn. 

Humble, unsung, content: to play their 
quiet roles without the applause of men, 
like the bee that renders an unconscious 
service to the flower, these sects: have Eee in 
of the_—-dress H si be J. Bencnorr, A. M 
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prises the visitor to Allentown to hear 
well-dressed, up-to-date people, from court 
officer to manufacturer, talking Ponnsy': 
vania Dutch! ~ ~* 

Yet millions of America ’ best farm- 
ers inherited their command of the soil 
from such ancestry; from such simple 
folk have sprung scores of Governors of 
States, many jurists, a galaxy of educa- — 
tors, ete. The Pennsylvania pietist, in his 
ascetic way, has done his bit in m 
his State what it is—a d his part in’ 
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ing the bone and sinew of the nation. 

As for its history, whether in the. re- 
moter period of Colonial times or in the 
just-passing era of America’s activities 
in the world war; whether in the battle 
for the establishment of the Union or 
the struggle for its maintenance, the Key- 
stone State has always played a role sec- 
ond to no other Commonwealth. It was on 
Pennsylvania soil that the Declaration of 
Independence was written; that the dis- 
heartened colonists. were reorganized for 
victory at Valley Forge, and upon which 
the Constitution of the United States was 
proclaimed. 

It was from Pennsylvania that the men 
came who shed the first blood in the Civil 
War, and at Gettysburg the tide against 
disunion was turned, under the leadership 
of a Pennsylvania soldier. 

When America threw the weight of its 
power into the balance in the Armageddon 
of liberty in Europe, Pennsylvania was in 
the van of those ready for action. 

: No other division in France, outside 
of the Regular Army forces, was earlier 
in the fray than the Twenty-eighth, made 
up largely of Keystone troops. With cas- 
ualties of 14,417 in the 177 days between 
“arrival at A. E. F. headquarters and the 

- armistice, the division made a record not 

| surpassed in the war. For forty-nine days 
it was in the very midst of the hardest 
fighting of the conflict. r 

The State gave 298,000 men for the 

_ Army, 29,000 for the Navy, and 3,000 for 

= the Marine Corps—a grand total of 330,000 
men, to say nothing of hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers. —John Oliver Gorce in 

National Geographic Magazine. 
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= "PHOEBE DEACONESS AND OLD 
ie. FOLKS’ HOME 

= ; Rey. F. H. Moyer, Superintendent 

ey The Harvest Home season is bringing us 


new evidence of the interest of many 
- Churches in the Home. An ever increasing 
‘number of congregations is helping to sup- 


i. 


e ply our wants. Following the Harvest 
a Home services of a number of congrega- 
tions, automobiles and trucks have been 
Ee bringing us of the fruits and vegetables 
used on those occasions. We have use for 
all of these things, but for some of the 
= puings we were especially glad. 

A number of. Churches have each asked 
= “for one or two barrels of empty fruit jars, 


" 
o 


expecting to distribute these to the fami- 
; Sees of the congregation to be filled and 
later to be returned to the Home. One 
of congregation has just sent us two barrels 
ae of canned fruit and vegetables and pro. 
duce with the request that for their can- 
ne goods we return to them an equal 

number of our empty~jars. To this re- 

quest we, of course, promptly and cleer- 

_ fully responded. We appreciate not only 
these various donations, but also the sym- 
pathy and interest our friends are mani- 
festing in us. 


s at this time is to enroll as many as we can 

accommodate in the deaconess training 
class, so that the full class may begin their 
: work at the same time. We are making 
_ progress, and the outlook is encouraging. 

‘The ministers of our Chureh can be of 
much service here. No one knows the 
nbers of a congregation better than 
ir pastor. He knows their character, 
position, and their natural inclinations. 
uggestion from him as to the deaconess 
ealling may help to start some one on a 
areer of noble service in this department 
urch work. Wherever they may be 
nd, we would consider it a great favor 
informed of this class of women. We 
ooking for persons well qualified for 
ork and disposed to ne it a life- 


One of the things we are trying to do | 


wards of this profession once become 
known many of the best women of the 
Church will be attracted to the female 
diaconate. The deaconess calling like that 
of the Christian minister is a most noble 
one. It is a spiritual office. Whatever 
work she may be engaged in doing, the 
primary aim in it all is spiritual. The 
real Deaconess loves her work for its own 
sake and for the sake of those to whom 
she ministers. To such the work itself af- 
fords much pleasure. The joy of the work 
is a great reward. 

But even materially there is abundant 
provision made for her. She is adopted by 
the Deaconess Home and this becomes her 
home for life, All her wants are fully sup- 
plied, and she gets a moderate allowance 
besides. Her life is such that these pro- 
visions find her well contented. ‘The 
woman with the real Deaconess spirit puts 
service above everything else. Enjoying 
the pleasures of her calling and having all 
her wants supplied, she feels well paid for 
her services. 

Contrast this feeling with that of women 
in most other callings, where the earning 
of money seems the first and at times the 
only consideration. In many eases it 
makes little difference what salaries they 
receive, very generally they are dissatis- 
fied with the amount of their earnings, for 
their wants remain unmet. Discontent, 
not happiness, characterizes their lives. 


FOUR FINE WEEKS AT COLLEGE- 
VILLE 


~ The buildings and grounds of Ursinus 
College have been in continuous use during 
the past year. Following commencement 
in June, the summer session, which had a 
larger attendance this year than formerly, 
occupied six weeks of the early summer. 
As soon as the college work closed, the 
religious conferences. began, extending 
throughout the month of August. These 
gatherings brought to Collegeville hun- 
dreds of excellent people whose participa- 
tion in the study of the great problems of 
the Church, with the fine spiritual atmos- 
phere created thereby, has left a veritable 
benediction upon the place. 

Never did the always charming campus 
of Ursinus College present so pleasing a 
welcome as week after week one set-of del- 
egates followed another to the grateful 
shade and the hospitable buildings. 


The Summer Assembly 


The first of these gatherings was the ~ 


twelfth session of the Summer Assembly. 
In point of program and scope of interest, 
this gathering takes precedence. There 
were early morning prayer meetings con- 


_dueted by leaders selected from among the 


Assembly attendants. At 9.30 each morn- 
ing, Dr. James I. Vance, of Nashville, 
Tenn., lectured’ on ‘‘The Gospel for the 
Man of the Street.’? At 11 o’elock con- 
ferences on Church problems conducted by 
specialists who were present as speakers in 
the Assembly, aroused much interest and 
brought great help especially to pastors 
and other leaders in ‘Church work. At 3.30 
each afternoon a children’s service was 
conducted by the Rev. George McPherson 
Hunter, of Dover, N. J. Each evening at 
7 in a beautiful spot on the west campus 
facing the setting sun, Prof. Edward B. 
Pollard, of the Crozer. Theological Semi- 
nary, gave, in his rare manner, a series of 
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addresses full of practical truth and spir- 
itual force. The evening platform meetings 
were addressed by Doctors Vance and Pol- 
lard, Mr. Le Sourd, representing the Inter- 
church World Movement, and Dr. Paul S. 
Leinbach, who had just returned from his 
great trip to the Near Hast. Prof. John 
W. Beardslee, Jr., of the New Brunswick 
Theological Seminary, was the preacher on 
Assembly Sunday. One of the pleasing 
diversions was the grand concert on Sat- 
urday evening under the direction of the 
Rev. W. S. Kerschner, of York, Pa., who 
had charge of the music throughout the 
week. 

At a meeting held under the trees on 
Saturday afternoon it was agreed to ask 
the present officers and managers of the 
Assembly to continue. The Assembly’s 
heavy financial budget was entirely met 
through the larger gifts of the patrons 
and many smaller contributions from in- 
terested friends. The program is already 
artly arranged for next year. The dates 
of the 1920 Assembly will be August 2-9. 


The Reformed Missionary Conference 


The committee under the chairmanship 
of the Rev. H. W. Bright had provided 
easily the strongest program ever present: 


ed at a Collegeville conference, quite a ° 


number of the very best qualified men and 
women of the Reformed Church being on 
the staff. This was the most largely at- 
tended conference of the year thus far 
held, all the buildings being filled to capae- 
ity. There was a splendid spirit maintain- 
ed throughout the week, serious yet buoy- 
ant with happiness and good humor. The 
sermons of the closing Sunday by Prof. 
George W. Richards and Chaplain Harry 
Nelson Bassler sounded a great call to 
the Church of our day. For several days 
the Conference was honored with the pres- 
ence of the Secretarial Staff of the For- 
ward Movement, which held daily sessions 
in Dr. Omwake’s home near by and at- 
tended the sessions of the Conference when 
not on duty. Dr. Joseph H. Apple, Execu- 
tive Secretary, addressed the Conference 
on the Movement and Dr. Wm. E. Lampe, 
one of the Departmental Secretaries, lec- 
tured at an evening session on ‘‘Japan 
and Her International Relations.’’ 


The Methodist Epworth Institute 


Ere the Reformed folk had departed the 
Methodist delegates to the Institute began 
coming in. The composition of this gath- 
ering differed from that of the week be- 
fore in that practically all were young 
people, of whom nearly two hundred were 
in attendance. The Institute is organized 
and conducted like a school. They have 
their ‘‘faculty,’’ their ‘‘dean,’’ and rules 
governing the work and conduct of the 
members of the Institute. The program 
was strenuous but abounded in recrea- 
tional features. In the midst of the fore- 
noon’s. work a half-hour was spent out on 
the green at setting-up exercises. The 
highly wrought yells of rival delegations, 
and the songs and ‘‘stunts’’ of the week 
reflected the spirit and energy of the youth 
of this great Church. On the, closing 
night, 27 of these young people came for- 
ward and offered their lives for any form 
of special life-work for which they might 
be needed. 


The Baptist Assembly 


Following immediately the departure of 
the Methodists came the Baptists. This was_ 
the first year for the Collegeville Baptist 
Assembly and Chautauqua, but the results 
more than met the expectations of its pro- 
moters. There were one hundred and eigh- 
ty-six regular delegates and many visitors 
in attendance. These newcomers were won- 
derfully pleased with the place, and on 
the last day unanimously voted to return 
next year. Although deeply spiritual 


} 


throughout, there was welcome variety in 
the program of the week. The evenings 
were devoted to Chautauqua features with 
lectures and entertainments of a high or- 
der. The-Assembly was in charge of the 
Rev. George C. Horter, D. D., of Philadel- 
phia, as Dean. Among the speakers were 
Dr. Emory W. Hunt, President of Buck- 
nell University, who gave daily Bible lec- 
tures; Dr. EK, A. Harrar, of Pittsburgh, and 
the Rev. J. ‘C, Killian and Dr. W. J. Sly, 
of Philadelphia, President Hunt preached 
the sermons on the closing Sunday and as 
a result of his appeal for life workers at 
the evening service the delegates were 
made happy by fourteen young men and 
young women offering themselves. 


The entire summer sehedule for next 
year will be the same as that of this year, 
and persons desiring to attend should 
check off the dates and engage quarters, 
as the capacity of the buildings is limited 
to about two hundred, and all space will 
be assigned in advance for each of the four 
gatherings. 


Interested Observer 


AMERICA’S DEBT TO ROOSEVELT 


The great preacher is he who can arouse 
the souls of men by showing them how they 
may rise ‘fon stepping stones of their 
dead selves, to higher things’’; how they 
may live cleaner and better lives by being 
good citizens and good Christians. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was that sort of preacher. 
He trod the paths of austere living and 
called upon his fellow countrymen to fol- 
low him. They followed, rejoicing in his 
leadership. 

The literal meaning of ‘‘Theodore’’ is 
‘foift of God,’’ and Roosevelt was just 
that to the American people. In times of 
storm and stress when the ship of state 
seemed headed for the rocks of disaster, 
Roosevelt was the pilot who guided her 
safely back to the ways of normal living 
and right thinking. His robust American- 
ism on more than one occasion enabled his 
fellow countrymen to regain their lost 
perspective and do the things that were 
set for them. It was not so much what 
he said as his manner of saying it that 
aroused the country.’ 


Once, ‘after Colonel Roosevelt had 
brought an audience to a high pitch of 
enthusiasm and patriotic exaltation, some 
of his friends got into an argument as to 
just what it was in his speeches that won 
such instant response from the people. One 
man thought it was due to Roosevelt’s 
picturesque personality, and another 
thought that it was the force behind his 
utterances. Roosevelt listened to each 
opinion with a smile and then remarked 
thoughtfully: 

‘*Gentlemen, you are all wrong. Hach 
of the things that you have mentioned may 
have some slight effect upon my audi- 
ences, but what makes them listen to me 
is my sincerity. They know that I mean 
what I say.’’ ; ; 

That, after all, was the secret of Roose- 
velt’s tremendous popularity with the 
masses. He always meant what he said. 
Behind him was a record of fair play and 
square dealing. In his many battles for 
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the common good he had uncompromisingly 
stood by his guns, which were loaded with ‘ 
a sincerity that none could prevail against. 
When Roosevelt first entered the polit- 
ical arena he was a stainless knight—a 
modern Sir Galahad panoplied with an 
idealism against which the shafts and ar- _ 
rows of his enemies fell harmlessly. And 
to his dying day he remained the stainless  -_ 
champion of the people, preaching the 
gospel of righteousness, keeping the faith. _ 
It is because Roosevelt was so great a 
man and patriot that the Roosevelt M 
morial Association seeks to perpetuate his 
memory by raising $5,000,000 through pop- * 
ular subscription in order to erect at Wash- 
ington a national monument, and to create _ 
at Oyster Bay a park for the people that 
shall be preserved like Mount Vernon and 
the Lincoln home at Springfield. a 
The campaign to raise this fund will 
held in every State in the Union dur 
the week of October 20-27, and it is 
hope of the association that there will b 
a spontaneous response from all section 
the country. The Roosevelt Memorial 
sociation, of which Colonel William Bo: 
Thompson is the active president, is ) 
partisan organization and its members 
men and women prominent in all w 
life who are united in the common 
of admiration and affection for Co 
Roosevelt. ah 
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